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Government backs down on ICA 


Jackie Drake wins! 


Michelle Smith 


Invalid care allowance, the 


non-contributory benefit 
paid to married men and 
single women who look after 
disabled people, is to be ex- 
tended to married women. 
Norman Fowler, the Social 
Services Secretary, made the 


announcement in the Com- 


mons on 23 June — the day be- 
fore the European Court of 
Justice was due to deliver its 


judgement in favour of Mrs 


Jackie Drake. 

Mrs Drake, who had to give 
up her job to look after her 
elderly mother, had fought 
the Governments decision 
not to give her ICA all the way 
to the European Court. The 
Court decided that the Gov- 


Powered By 


ernment was in breach of the 
1979 directive on sexual dis- 
crimination in the social 
security system. 

The Government expects that 
up to 70,000 married women 
will now claim the £23.25 a 
week costing about £55 million 
in a full year. 

“T feel marvellous”, said Mrs 
Drake on her return from Lux- 
embourg. “I heard the Govern- 
ment had conceded as I was 
boarding the plane. I suppose 
they did it a day early to diffuse 
the situation, but it made it 
worse — and it gave me 2 days of 
glory instead of one!” 

She sees the campaign as a vin- 
dication of women carers. “The 
last 2 years of fighting has made 
people more aware of the carers’ 
situation,” she said. “People at 
home caring are very isolated.” 

Amanda Jordan, head of The 
Spastics Society’s campaigns de- 
partment and chair of the ICA 
campaign was also delighted. 

“The moral obligation is 
clear,” she said. “The Govern- 
ment should now find a way to 
make back payments to 1984 if 
possible, either through legisla- 
tion or ex-gratia payments.” 

Cartoon on page 3 
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NEW . 
EXTRA EASY TO CLEAN MANGAR BATHLIFT 


Especially Adapted to take the shape of your Bath 


and 


THE NEW MANGAR BOOSTER AND BOOSTER TROLLEY 


Pickup 


Portable, Effortless, Safe 
Easily self-operated, Effortless 
Sideways transfer, 100% Hygiene. 


Put down 


Pull along 


From House to Car 
From Bed to Bath 
From Floor to chair 


| WOULD LIKE A FREE MANGAR BROCHURE 
“WOULD LIKE A FREE DEMONSTRATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
TICK BOX 


Mangar Aids Ltd., Give a Personal Service 
Mangar Aids Ltd., Units 1 & 2, Presteigne Industrial Estate, 


Tel: (0544) 267674 


Presteigne, Powys, Wales. 


High quality residential care for severely disabled people is expen- 


Is your 
battery 
charger 


safe? 617 


Michelle Smith 


sive, At Douglas Arter Centre in Salisbury, where this physiotherapy 
session is going on, a place costs from £13,260 a year (4 days and 
nights a week) to £16,328 a year (7 days and nights). 


Board and lodging increases 
for elderly people only 


Blind, elderly people and very 
elderly, dependent people living 
in residential care and nursing 
homes will have their board and 
lodging limits raised by £20 on 
28 July. Tony Newton, the Social 
Services Secretary, made the 
announcement last month. 

All elderly people will receive 
an extra &5 a week, and people 
living in Greater London will get 
an extra £17.50 towards the cost 
of care. 

But the changes will not help 
voluntary organisations who run 
residential centres or commun- 
ity care schemes for severely or 
multiply handicapped people 
below pension age. 

“The Spastics Society has 
asked the Government over and 
over again to make a new categ- 
ory for these people above the 
top rate of £180 a week, and it 
has turned a deaf ear,” says John 
Cox, the director. “We are bitter- 
ly disappointed, particularly as 
we invited the Government to 
audit our centres. 

“Although local authorities 
are ‘topping up’ our present resi- 
dents, they are becoming in- 
creasingly wary of doing it. We 
shall not be able to expand our 
community schemes — more 
‘Tiptrees’ just won't be possible. 


And how long we can go on sub- 
sidising the high cost of care in 
our residential centres, -I don’t 
know.” 

He is angry that the Govern- 
ment has not even extended the 
£230 limit for disabled people in 
nursing homes to disabled peo- 
ple in residential care, as they 
often need the same level of sup- 
port. 

“This is only the beginning of 
the battle,” he says. 

The Spastics Society now has 
74 profoundly handicapped 
school-leavers plus 45-50 mod- 
erately and profoundly hand- 
icapped people waiting for re- 
sidential places. 
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Friends and 
Strangers 


SPEED WELL WITH 
SUPAKART 
The Mobile Aid with Children in Mind 


% Suitable for ages 6 — Adult 
%* A Battery Operated Vehicle 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
(Si well Enterprises) 
FREEPOST, Slough SL1 3BR 
Telephone: 0753 72249 


Lords add 
weekly payment 
for disabled 
people to 
benefits Bill 


The Government’s Social Secur- 
ity Bill, which encompasses its 
reforms of the social security 
system, took a hard knock in the 
House of Lords last month. 

By 116 votes to 87, the Lords 
threw out a plan for a social fund, 
which would replace the pre- 
sent additional payments, such 
as laundry or héating, with a 
means-tested benefit adminis- 
tered at the discretion of special 
officers and with no right of 
appeal. The social fund would, it 
is estimated, affect 4 million dis- 
abled people. 

In place of the social fund, the 
Lords approved an_all-party 
amendment which would pro- 
vide a community care addition- 
al weekly payment for disabled, 
chronically sick or elderly peo- 
ple, or similarly placed children. 

It would top up the weekly in- 
come of some disabled people 
receiving income support and a 
disability premium so that they 
could retain their independence 
in the community. The amount 
would take account of individual 
needs. s 

The amendment was _ sup- 
ported by 6 voluntary organisa- 
tions including the British Coun- 
cil of Organisations of Disabled 
People, Disability Alliance and 
The Spastics Society, who have 
been campaigning for changes in 
the Government's Social Secur- 
ity Bill. 

According to their figures, 
some severely disabled people 
could lose up to £40 or £50 a 
week if the Government’s plan 
to replace supplementary be- 
nefit with income support, a dis- 
ability premium and money 
from the social fund were to go 
ahead. 

The House of Lords also defe- 
ated by 3 votes a Government 
plan for 3 million unemployed 
and others receiving housing be- 
nefit to pay the first 20 per cent 
of their local authority rates bill. 
This would deprive the Govern- 
ment of £300 million it has been 
planning to save on_ social 
security. 

The Government has said it 

will overturn the rates decision 
when the Bill returns to the 
Commons. There is also a danger 
that the amendment for disabled 
people will be modified. 
@ Again, pressed by Conserva- 
tive MPs, the CBI and the Nation- 
al Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes, the Government has de- 
cided to pay the new family cre- 
dit benefit to mothers and not, as 
planned, via employers, ie usual- 
ly to the father. 


Standing up 
for Joe — 
by his father 


As the father of Joseph Horsley, 
the 5 year old spastic quadraple- 
gic who was featured in the re- 
cent BBC1 documentary Stand- 
ing Up for Joe, may I be allowed 
to reply to the article published 
in the April Disability Now cal- 
led “Standing Up for The Spastics 
Society’? The piece was written 
by the Society’s Director of 
Education, Mr Freddie Green. 

My wife and I agreed to co- 
operate with the BBC 
documentary team in order that 
CE, as a method of educating 
young sufferers of cerebral palsy, 
might be brought to the atten- 
tion of the thousands of parents 
of such children. Further, to 
show how, in its pure form as 
practised in Hungary, the results 
it achieves are light years ahead 
of any comparable method in En- 
gland and the West. 

My son was 4 years old before 
we heard the words conductive 
education mentioned and then 
through a totally accidental 
chain of events. That, Mr Green, 
is the reason why my son stands 
out so dramatically in the film as 
the most severe case. In Hun- 
gary, by the time they are my 
son’s age, similarly affected chil- 
dren will have received 3 years 
of massive input and they really 
do look well on it, don’t they? 

If Mr Green does not wish to 
believe in a conspiracy then he 
must admit there is a remarkable 
blanket of silence or ignorance 
or apathy on the subject — he can 
take his pick — but it will always 
point a finger at The Spastics 
Society, in whom so much of the 
trust for the care of these unfor- 
tunate children is placed. In- 
deed, I am yet to meet a parent 
who has learned of conductive 
education from a professional. 

The Society’s new-found pride 
in the work of Ingfield Manor, as 
outlined in the article, must be 
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put into perspective. There is 


only one such unit in England; it » 
is stuck in the middle of the Sus- . 


sex countryside; it has room for 
only a dozen or so children and 
had, even before Standing Up 
forJoe, a2 year waiting list. 

For my wife and I the final 
straw that brought us to 
Budapest was the information 
that there is not a trained con- 
ductor in the unit (or anywhere 
else in the UK) and the words of 
the head of the unit that what 
they were doing was “as nothing 
compared to Budapest”. Its an 
appalling fact that if conductors 
were to begin training in Eng- 
land tomorrow, it would be 4 
years before they were qualified 
and could hope to achieve the 
success that is routine over here. 

Conductive education has 
been known for 20 years in Eng- 
land. How’s that for “Standing Up 
for The Spastics Society”? 

No Mr Green, in this area you 
have very little to be proud of, 
and your remark to me, made 
last year in your Fitzroy Square 
office, shortly before I brought 
my son to Hungary, that “We 
(The Spastics Society) have not 
done very well, have we?” is far 
closer to the truth than the blus- 
ter in your article. ; 

Rumour has it that at last you 
and several colleagues are to 
shortly pay a first-ever visit to 
Budapest to see the Peto Insti- 
tute in action. This is welcome 
news and I’m sure the timing, so 
close after the television 
documentary you disliked so 
much, is purely coincidental. 
Some of us who are lucky 
enough to be out here may say 
“better late than never”. 

Unfortunately, ’'m sure there 
will be many more whose chil- 
dren have grown too old to be- 
nefit from conductive education 
and those, who will watch their 
children become too old for it, 
who will not find it possible to be 
so generous. 

Michael Horsley 
Budapest 


LYNHALES © 


Lynhales is a family run Victorian country guest house which has been converted 
specifically with the needs of disabled guests in mind, offering a wide variety of holi- 
days for disabled people, their families and friends. 


Set in 6 acres of private gardens and woodland, over half a mile from the road, we offer 
peace and quiet in beautiful countryside close to the Brecon Beacons, Wye Valley, Black 


Mountains and much more. 


Country cooking using fresh local produce, an adapted minibus to meet you from the 
station and for daily outings, a bar and a friendly, informal atmosphere are all part of 


what we offer. 


Enjoy a summer holiday away from the crowds, try a special interest weekend or a 
bargain spring and autumn minibreak. Special group booking rates available. 


Please ring or write for a full brochure and more details or to discuss your individual 


holiday requirements. Ask for Jon or Jenny. 


LYNHALES, LYONSHALL, HEREFORDSHIRE 
» HR5 3LN ts 


ACX Ry LYONSHALL (05448) 238 
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Deputy Education 
Officer replies 


(Since conductive education is 
such a topical issue, we have 
printed this reply immediately 
rather than waiting till next 
month — Editor) 


Since the Director of Education 
is ill, I am making some brief 
comments on Mr Horsley’s let- 
ter. Freddie Green may wish to 
respond in more detail when he 
returns. 

We all hope that Joe will con- 
tinue to make good progress in 
Hungary. Many pupils at the Peto 
Institute certainly achieve a 
great deal. However, our in- 
formation is that many pupils 
suffering from cerebral palsy in 
Hungary do not have the oppor- 
tunity of attending the Institute. 
Joe and the other pupils are 


Michael Horsley and Joe. 


therefore “privileged” in their 
attendance there. 

I would not accept that there 

has been a conspiracy, a blanket 
of silence or apathy. Nor is it true 
that the Society has got a “new- 
found pride” in the work at Ing- 
field Manor. 
_ The Society has been justi- 
fiably proud of the adaptation of 
conductive education principles 
which has taken place at Ingfield 
for the past 10 years. (There is a 
distiction between the complete 
adoption of conductive educa- 
tion in its “pure form”, as men- 
tioned by Mr Horsley, which 
could not in my view be sepa- 
rated from the civilisation, cul- 
ture and ethos of the country in 
which it was established, and the 
selection, as appropriate, of con- 
ductive education principles to 
suit British culture and the needs 
of children in this country. ) 

It was unfortunate that Mr 
Horsley did not meet parents 
who had learnt of conductive 
education from professionals, 
since The Spastics Society has 
kept its professional staff in- 
formed. 

The number of children who 
have been able to benefit from 
conductive education has inevit- 
ably been restricted because the 
Society could not develop the 
facilities to the extent it would 
have wished. ; 

Mr Horsley says that if training 
were to begin now for conduc- 
tors, it would take 4 years for 
them to become fully qualified. 


This approach is being used by 


the Birmingham project and we 
wish it success. However, the 
approach of the Society is diffe- 
rent. 

Society staff have paid many 
visits to Budapest and gained ex- 
perience there. 

I believe that Freddie Green’s 
comment, “We (The Spastics 
Society) have not done very 
well, have we?” has been taken 
out of context. What he and 


others would say is that we can 
never be satisfied until the needs 
of all children, as far as resources 
make it possible, are met. Modes- 
ty should not be confused with 
“bluster”. 

Finally, the suggestion that the 
Director of Education should 
visit Budapest was made by him 
about 18 months ago but press- 
ure from other commitments 
prevented him going. Arrange- 
ments are now in hand for him 
and a small group of experi- 
enced professionals to go as part 
of a feasibility study on conduc- 
tive education which will also 
evaluate its effects in this coun- 
try. The proposal was submitted 
to the Executive Council by the 
Director of Education well be- 
fore publicity was given to Joe’s 
case. 

Wynn Evans 
Deputy Education Officer 
The Spastics Society 


Some radical 
differences 
between Britain 
and Hungary 


May I try to give a more balanced 
view of conductive education as 
practised in Hungary? 

Freddie Green (April issue ) is 
absolutely right to be indignant 
at the Observer article of 30 
March, which accused The Spas- 
tics Society of a “silent conspira- 
cy” against cp children; but I 
think he goes a bit far the other 
way when he suggests (among 
other things ) that the BBC might 
have shown Standing Up for Joe 
to undermine the skilful and lov- 
ing work in UK schools and cen- 
tres. For, in spite of the blown-up 
parental bitterness, one cannot 
but be grateful for the showing 
of the film because of what we 
can learn from it. 

Knowing Hungary as I do, it 
seemed to me to illustrate con- 
clusively the radical social and 
economic differences between 
Hungary and Britain; these 
would prevent the transplant of 
a method which can only work 
as an integral whole and full 


time. Its entire basis is different:- 


Peto is highly. labour-intensive 
(with 80 trainees waiting in the 
wings), residential, round-the- 
clock, using the simplest of aids. 

In Britain, on the other hand, 
we use more complex equip- 
ment, and have an overall shor- 
tage of all kinds of therapists. The 
standard of the all-round training 
of the Peto conductors (no 
doubt cursory by our standards ) 
contrasts with our highly- 
specialised therapy training and 
career structures, which would 
exclude our imitating Peto even 
if we wished to. 

Next, the children arrive very 
young — indeed, they are not 
admitted after five years, when 
bones begin to set — and while 


‘the trust and continuous atten- 


- 


tion of one or two conductors 
may be important, few UK pa-_ 
rents would wish to hand their 
tiny children over to board. 

Nor might they settle for the — 
dormitory conditions, which © 
seem to be valued partly because ~ 
children tend to imitate and vie © 
with one another. 

In fact, much of Peto rests on 
the overall policy of the Hunga- | 
rian government in insisting on — 
full (often over) employment 
everywhere; wages and living 
costs are (again by our ‘stan- 
dards) of course low. Thus Bri- 
tain and Hungary, based as their 
treatments are on different eco- 
nomic and social structures, are 
not in competition, and we do 
not need mutually to denigrate 
one another. 

There are, however, some 
things the programme might 
make us reflect on. Firstly, the 
importance of working towards 
getting all our under-fives tre- — 
ated as intensively as possible; 
might we even consider recruit- — 
ing from our unemployed some 
kind of therapy assistants who 
could take instructions and help 
(and even possibly go on to 
train? ). 

Then there might be some- 
thing to be said for treating chil- 
dren in small groups (for imita- 
tion and competition ). 

Finally, for whatever the 
reason, we have for a long time 
tended to discourage early in 
order not to disappoint later. It is 
rare to find the parents of a cp 
child who have not had to fight 
mental or physical negative di- 
agnoses (“Parents always over- 
estimate their children”.) © 
Perhaps smiling confidence is — 
actually a factor working for im- 
provement? 

Dr B M Hamilton 
Cambridge 


You have an 
obligation 


As the parents highlighted in — 
your June issue for our battle to ~ 
gain conductive education for 
our son, Guy, within The Spas- 
tics Society, we find it difficult to 
understand what point Freddie 
Green is making in his letter and 
in recent articles. 

The Spastics Society has been 
developing pure conductive 
education (in the English situa- 
tion) for years and The Spastics 
Society knows that pure conduc- 
tive education works for 
appropriate children who, by 
the nature of their handicaps, are 
children that the Society is in- 
terested in. 

Freddie Green should now be 
leading the way in making this 
type of education more available 
to these children and estab- 
lishing a role for conductors. in 
the British educational system. - 

Conductive education must 
become The Spastics Society’s 
obligation to a larger band of 
handicapped children. The Soti- 
ety must no longer sit on the 
fence — for the children’s sakes. 
Carolyn and Brian Slingsby 
10 Moorland Grove, 

Bessacarr, DN4 5LH. 


All the best 
to Stuart 


I have just read Disability Now 
May 1986 and would like to con- 
gratulate Stuart Marshall on his 
letter. 

I also agree that the disabled 
should be able to run their own 
lives and be as independent as 
possible. 

I wish Stuart all the best in the 
future and feel sure that with 
people like him working for the 
disabled, attitudes will change. 
Collette Deery 
78 Trent Park Belfast 11 


Thirty-one national organisa- 
_ tions under the umbrella of the 
Voluntary Organisations Person- 
al Social Services Group 
~(VOPPS) are challenging the 
Government to reveal its plans 
for reorganising the social ser- 

vices. 
_ A speech by Norman Fowler, 
the Social Services Secretary, in 
_ October 1984 indicated that the 
Government was considering 
_ shifting the balance of social ser- 
vices provision away from social 
services departments on to 
_ voluntary and private organisa- 
tions. 

VOPPS waited in vain for the 
promised consultation | paper. 
Now it has produced its own “vi- 
sion” of social services into the 
1990s which it hopes can be- 
_ come the basis for discussion. 

“We are trying to stimulate a 
debate that will produce cohe- 
rent change based on what con- 
_ sumers really need and not the 
_ piecemeal approach we have 
had up to now,” said Alison 
Wertheimer, director of the 
_ Campaign for People with Men- 
_ tal Handicap. 


_ Chris Heginbotham 


; 
VOPPS argues that both social 
| 
| 
4 
( 
- 


services departments and volun- 


_ tary ‘organisations have an im-- 


portant and expanding role to 
play in providing services, but 
they must plan 

and be 


and work 

together properly 
funded. 

: Voluntary organisations can 
‘make a particular contribution, 
offering a choice to the consum- 


er and services which are in- 


Vv OPPS challenge 
Government on the future 
of Social Services 


novative or geared to minority 
groups. They can also provide 
advice and information, support 
local initiatives and act as advo- 
cates for consumers. 

Among its 12 recommenda- 
tions VOPPS puts additional 
funding which is “urgently 
necessary”. It suggests how the 
Government could funnel much 
needed money to “priority 
groups — mentally ill and mental- 
ly handicapped people, elderly 
people and disabled people.” It 
points out that voluntary orga- 
nisations need secure funding — 
short-term funding is no answer 
for people with long-term needs. 

“The huge contribution” of in- 
formal careers should be recog- 
nised, argues VOPPS, in the form 
of a comprehensive carers’ be- 
nefit and the extension of Invalid 
Care Allowance to married 
women (now granted). 

It wants residential services in 
the voluntary and private sectors 
to be properly regulated and 
monitored and it calls for an “ur- 
gent review” into the effect of 
the first two years of the Reg- 
istered Homes Act on residential 
services. 

It would also like to see 
advocacy services set up in all 
local and health authorities with 
statutory funding. 

Above all, however, VOPPS 
wants to establish the bound- 
aries between government and 
voluntary services, and be con- 
sulted before the Government 
whittles away any more social 
services provision by starving 
local authorities of funds. 

“To effect change, as the Gov- 

ernment is doing, without pro- 
ducing a consultative paper or 
Green Paper is not government 
by consent but government by 
dictat”, said Chris Heginbotham, 
director of MIND and author of 
the paper. 
The Future of Social Services 
costs £2 from Voluntary Orga- 
nisations Personal Social Ser- 
vices Group, c/o MIND, 22 Har- 
ley Street, London WIN 2ED. 


REEVE’S 


HITCH 


AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
OF £21-95 PER UNIT. 


We also give a 30 day money-back guarantee. 


e Easily used by one person. 


e Suitable for any trailer outfit. 


Reeve’s MIRROR-HITCH is a fully 
patented optical coupling aid which has 
been designed to enable you to couple 
your vehicle to your trailer or van, just by 
looking in your rear-view mirror. 

Within minutes of trying your MIRROR- 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
INCLUDED 

Please allow 21 days for 
delivery. 
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Mobility 
Allowance 
needs re-defining 


The Social Security Bill is still 
making its way through Parlia- 
ment. On 19 May two important 
issues for disabled: people were 
discussed: entitlement to Mobil- 
ity Allowance and benefits. Many 
MPs were dissatisfied that the 
Government had not gone far 
enough to widen the definitions 
of those able to claim Mobility 
Allowance. 

Alf Morris (Labour) referred 
to The Spastics Society’s con- 
cern which is shared by many 
organisations: “What seems par- 
ticularly unfair to the organisa- 
tions is that those who have 
physical disabilities in their legs 
qualify for the allowance while 
others, who in theory are able to 
walk but cannot do so because of 
a mental handicap or a combina- 
tion of disabilities, do not. That 
rankles also with many of the 
families of disabled children.” 

Many MPs noted the legal con- 
fusion that surrounds Mobility 
Allowance in the light of the Lees 
case, especially over what 
counts as walking. A-new defini- 
tion was moved in an amend- 
ment, which failed. 

Alf Morris moved an amend- 
ment that would introduce a 
community care addition to the 
proposed income support pay- 
ment and disablement premium. 
It would cover the regular finan- 
cial needs of disabled people liv- 
ing in the community. He felt the 
addition was necessary because 
many disabled people would 
lose out under the new arrange- 
ments, which will do away with 
“additional requirements”. 

He presented cases to show 
that disabled people could lose 
up to £48.55 per week if extra 
provision was not made in the 
new Bill. Disabled people now 
living in the community with the 
help of the extra additions could 
be forced back into residential 
care, he said. He quoted from 
The Spastics Society submission. 

Alf Morris was supported by 


| Gover nment takes a fall on ICA (for story see page 1) 
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John Hannam (Conservative ) 
who said that all the disability 
organisations supported a regu- 
lar weekly payment on top of 
those proposed by the Govern- 
ment so that disabled people 
could stay in the community. He 
criticised the Social Fund; what 
was needed was a regular in- 


come, not discretionary pay- 


ments. 

Replying for the Government, 
Tony Newton felt that the prop- 
osals in the Bill would secure the 
financial position of disabled 
people and about £50 million 
would be available for the new 
disability premium. 

He agreed that some disabled 
people would “lose out’, but 


- only a few. The new system 


would be simpler to administer, 
he said; most disabled people 
would gain. 

However, he did promise the 
House that he would keep under 
review the effect of the changes 
and the functioning of the Social 
Fund. He also committed himself 
to look again at improving tran- 
sitional protection for those 
affected by the Bill. The amend- 
ment was lost on a vote. 


Tax and charities 


Faced with strong protests from 
National charities, Nigel Lawson, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has reconsidered plans to desig- 
nate some charities as “indirect” 
which would have made them li- 
able to pay tax. 

The plan, originally an- 
nounced in the Budget, was 
intended to stop the formation 
of charities just to avoid tax. 
However, as originally drafted in 
the Finance Bill, its provisions. 
also. trapped = grant-making 
foundations which gave money 
to charity and charities accumu- 
lating large sums for capital ex- 
penditure. 

In answer to a parliamentary 
question on 4 June, Nigel Law- 
son committed the Government 
to looking again at the issue and 
bringing forward revised prop- 
osals to meet what he described 
as “charities legitimate con- 
cerns”. He also held out the pros- 
pect of further consultations 
with the charity movement to 
see if any legislation would now 
be needed to eliminate fraudu- 
lent charities. 


Hospital 
“cover-up” 


Dennis Canavan (Labour ) tried 
to introduce a debate on 10 June 
to discuss the conditions and 
staffing levels in hospitals for 
mentally handicapped people. 
This followed revelations in a 
World in Action programme of 
filthy conditions, overcrowding 
and severe staff shortages. 


BACKING DOWN... 
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He also referred to the deaths 
of 5 patients and a nurse at the 
Royal Scottish National Hospital 
in Larbert which is in his consti- 
tuency. 

Castigating the Government 
for a cover-up, he called for a 
public inquiry. The Speaker re- 
fused his request for a debate. 


Labour pledge 
on child benefit 


On 11 June, Tony Newton MP 
sought to put into effect the 
annual upratings to Social Secur- 
ity benefits announced in Febru- 
ary. 

Uprating normally takes place 
in November and is based upon 
the measured increase in the re- 
tail price index for the preceding 
year. But this uprating comes af- 
ter only:8 months and is to be 
followed by another in April 
1987 to bring tax and benefit 
years into line. 

The low inflation rate— 1.1 per 
cent — coupled with the shorter 
period of assessment has led to 
only very small increases. 

Michael Meacher, Labour’s So- 
cial Security Spokesperson, 
agreed that the benefits had been 
increased in line with inflation 
but said that the Government 
could have done more. Calling 
this year’s increase “the most in- 
sulting one for decades”, he 
went on to contrast the rise in 
average earnings which now 
stands at 7.5 per cent with the 
rise in benefits to be paid. It was 
only fair that the “poor and 
weak” should obtain the same 
benefits as the “rich and strong”, 
he said. He pledged a Labour 
Government to increase Child 
Benefit by £3.00 in its first year 
of office. 

Tony Newton, replying for 
the Government, challenged 
Michael Meacher to say how the 
Labour Party would afford such 
increases and denied that 
changes in the timing of uprating 
had meant that anyone lost out. 

The new rates will apply from 
28 July and include a 35p in- 
crease in Attendance Allowance 
to £30.95 (higher rate), a 25p 
increase in Mobility Allowance 
to £21.16 and a 25p increase in 
Severe Disablement Allowance 
to £23.25. 

Brian Lamb 


Mobility allowance 


The 3 cases mentioned by Linda 
Avery in her article last month 
first appeared on LINK, Central 
TV’s programme for disabled 
people. The campaign for a 
change in the definition of 
Mobility Allowance has been 
organised by .the Disability 
Alliance, of which The Spastics 
Society is a member. 
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Junior Disabled Scot of the Year, Tam Townsley, with fo 
Ronnie Browne, who presented the 1986 awards. 


Ian Sutherland 
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Scottish award winners 


Ian Sutherland reports 
Five disabled Scots — including a 
successful authoress and a com- 
puter programmer — received 
awards in the 1986 Disabled 
Scot of the Year ceremony at 
Stirling University on 6 June. 
Senior Disabled Scot of the 
Year 1986 is David Carnegie 
(26) from Aberdeen. David, pa- 
ralysed from the neck down 
since a motorcycle accident in 
1978, was nominated for the 
award by his grandmother. He 
works as a computer operator 
for BP exploration at the com- 
pany’s HQ just outside Aber- 
deen. BP also employs other dis- 
abled people and has installed 
adapted toilets and ramps. 


David Carnegie 


After spending a considerable 
time in hospital after his acci- 
dent, David gained an HND in 
Computer Studies and has added 
an “A” Level Economics to his 7 
Scottish “H” Level qualifications. 

Thomas “Tam” Townsley 
(14), a pupil at Westerlea School 
in Edinburgh, was nominated as 
Junior Disabled Scot of the Year 
by his teacher, Theresa Ironside. 
Tam, who has cp, is also in- 


terested in computers and oper- 
ates his own machine by vocalis- 
ing into a mouthpiece. 

Although he has to have full 
care, his family and teachers say 
that he never complains and puts 
his full effort into everything he 
does. “When you do something 
for Tam”, says Theresa Ironside, 
“you. end up feeling that he’s 
done a job for you”. 

Disabled by a German land- 
mine in the closing stages of 
World War II, retired headmas- 
ter James Innes, who. now lives 
on Royal Deeside, was nomin- 
ated by the British Limbless Ex- 
Servicemen’s Association for the 
award of Disabled Scot of the 
Year (Community). A member 
of BLESMA’s national executive, 
he has championed the cause of 
disabled ex-service personnel 
for over 30 years. 

The award for Disabled Scot of 
the Year (Training/Education) 
went to Glasgow University 
graduate Andrew Boney (25) 
who has also completed a course 
in computing and a post gradu- 
ate diploma in_ librarianship. 
Andrew has. spinal muscular 
atrophy and now works for an 
MSC scheme indexing the Glas- 
gow Herald newspaper. 

Jacqueline McDonnell of 
Edinburgh, author of Waugh on 
Women, published earlier this 
year, has MS and often has to use 
a wheelchair. She was nomin- 
ated for the 1986 Arts award by 
her husband, Dennis. 

Scots folk singer Ronnie. 
Browne presented the awards, 
sponsored by the Scottish Health 
Education Council. 


. Standard equipment 
includes attractive alloy 
wheels, brakes, cotterless 
chain wheel, handlebar 


and stem and a comfortable, long-lasting, real leather saddle. 
Send for more details today. 
W R Pashley Limited 


Masons Road, Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire CV37 9NL 
Telephone: 0789 292263 Telex: 311348 
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Whitbreads launch new | 
community care awards 


Kathy Johnson reports 
Whitbreads, the brewers, have 
launched the first national Whit- 
bread Community Care Awards. 
They are an extension of the suc- 
cessful Northern awards set up 
in 1983. 

“The Community Care 
Scheme is to promote other peo- 
ple’s good practice which so 
often goes unsung”, said Richard 
Martin, who is responsible for 
the community care program- 
me. 

The awards are split into 4 
categories covering 4 geog- 
raphical areas: individual or 
group, carrying prizes of £1,000 
each; and youth group and a spe- 
cial award for a Whitbread licen- 
see, £500 each. An overall 
national winner will then be 
chosen in each category and a 
national community improve- 
ment prize will be specially 
chosen to help the winning 
group or individual in their own 
field of community care. 

Northern prizewinners last 
year included Alan Mather of 
Prestwich for his School Con- 
cern Project. 

“This developed from a pilot 
scheme operated by the Com- 
munity Service Volunteers and 
the education and social services 
departments of Salford City 
Council”, he said. “The aim was 
to get school pupils to meet dis- 
abled people and design and 
make specialist aids which they 


New poster 


The latest in The Spastics Socie- 
ty’s acclaimed series of posters is 
released this month. 

A variation on the “attitudes” 
theme of previous campaigns, it 
stresses the responsibilities of 
society itself to make integration 
in the community a reality. 

The poster will initially appear 
in major outdoor sites and on the 
London Underground. The next 
in the series will appear in 
September. 


The latest poster is enclosed 
with this edition of Disability 
Now. For more copies, contact 
Edel Musselle, The Spastics Soci- 
ety, 12 Park Crescent, London 
WIN 4E0O. Tel: 01-636 5020, ext 
202. 
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might need. We quickly ran out 
of disabled people who needed 
equipment in our area!” 

“We came to realise that the 
aids were a catalyst”, he added. 
“We were really aiming to get 
the two groups of people mixing 
and to get able-bodied children 
to understand that although we 
are disabled (he has multiple 
sclerosis) we are first and fore- 
most people.” 

The disabled volunteers take 
with them simple aids and a 
video, Roll On, about the prob- 
lems encountered by disabled 
people in an able-bodied _en- 
vironment. 

The group award winner last 
year was Gorton Community 
Centre in Manchester. 


Roll On (VHS, 25 minutes, col- 


our) ts available for sale at™ 


£12.22 or for hire at £6.47 
(both include postage) from 
Advisory Service, Community 
Service Volunteers, 237 Penton- 
ville Road, London N1 ONJ. Tel: 
01-278 6601 


If you would like to nominate 
an individual or group for 1986 
contact Sue Litherland for a 


nomination form at MCC Pub- | 


lic Relations, Old Bank House, 
Old Market Place, Altrincham, 
Cheshire WA14 4DL. Tel: 061- 
941 6344 Closing date for 
nominations is 30 September. 


Mike Carte 


There’s no such thing as a free 
lunch —and Disability Now is no 
exception. 


The newspaper costs The 
Spastics Society 40p a copy or 
£4.80 fora year’s supply. At the 
moment it comes to you free. 


Ifyou enjoy reading Disability 
Now and would like to see it 
continue, please send us a 
donation. &1 or £1,000, 
everything is welcome! 


Please make out cheques and 
postal orders to The Spastics 
Society, and send them to 


Gayle Mooney 
Room 2B 
Disability Now 

12 Park Crescent 
London WIN 4EQ. 


(sic 


by Simon Crompton 
and Alan Durant 


Lavish 

Only in America, you might have 
though, would cushioned toilet 
seats in “spanish style” simulated 
walnut or woven cane effect 
prove a successful product. Not 
so. Warm on the heels of Big 
Macs, blue jeans, bobby sox, 
Bobby Ewing and B52 bombers, _ 
they look destined to be adopted 
as part of the British way of life. A 
company delicately calling itself 
Throne Designs Ltd is now 
marketing the American product 
in Britain, and although its 
original target was the general 
public, the company has been 
pleasantly surprised by the 
interest shown by occupational 
therapists. Apparently, few of the — 
soft seats already on the market 
for people who need them for 
medical reasons are as durable 
or generous in their foam 
padding. : 
The effects of being confronted 
with a Chesterfield-style seat 


| with silk embroidered 


butterflies on the mental health 
of patients has not yet, however, 
been assessed. 


Dolls 

If the above seems the height of 
transatlantic high tack, what 
does one make of a new range of 
disabled dolls from America — 
led by a lookalike of supposedly 
sexy pop star Madonna who 
comes complete with 
wheelchair, leg braces and white 
stick. Sick? Toymakers Mattel 
think not — they hope the toys 
will promote self-respect 
amongst children with 
disabilities and encourge 
sensitivity from other children. 
Others amongst the range, called 
Hal’s Pal’s, are a ski instructor 
amputee, a ballerina witha 
hearing aid, a boy ina 
wheelchair and a blind black girl. 
Did my Action Man havea vision - 
of the future when both his legs 
dropped off? 


Buoyant 

Having always assumed peg-leg 
sailors were a creation of 
popular mythology it was a little 
surprising to see the story ofa 
real-life Long John Silver being 
saved by his wooden leg in the 
news last month. Edward 
Shiflett’s fishing boat capsised in 
the Gulf of Mexico, but his balsa- 
wood leg kept him afloat in the 
shark-infested water for 2 days. 
“Tl never call it my bad teg 
again,” he said as he recovered in 
a Florida Hospital. 


Wag 
The wag who writes the blurb 
for BBC’s sports programme 


Grandstand \ost this reader 


completely the other week. 
Reading under “Water-skiing” 
that we were to see “some heavy 
duty bottle from the less 
capable,” I turned on my set with 
some relish expecting to witness 
Des Lynham, Reginald 
Bosanquet, Oliver Reed or even 
the wag himself flailing in the 
wake ofa speeding boat, bottle 
of scotch in hand — but saw only 
afew disabled people water- 
skiing perfectly capably. Surely 
the wag couldn’t have been 
referring to them, could he? 


Contributions, please, to DN 
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And now, a Duchess on tea-chest bass 


i 


Remember Lonnie Donegan and 
his skiffle band? 

Last month the Duchess of 
Kent elevated junk musical in- 
struments to royal status when 
_ she had a go at strumming on a 
tea-chest bass. It had been made 
by students at Castle Priory, the 


i training college run by The Spas- 


tics Society. 

The Duchess, who is The Spas- 
tics Society’s patron, was visiting 
the college as part of its 21st 
birthday celebrations, meeting 
people connected with the col- 
lege past and present and getting 
a taste of the courses on offer. 

“She came in and started chat- 
ting to us”, said Vanessa Larkin, 
one of the students on a 15- 
month care staff course. “Then 
she handed her bag to her lady- 
in-waiting, pulled up her skirt 
and tried playing the tea-chest 
bass. She really enjoyed it.” 

The Duchess met disabled 
people and a tutor who were 
planning a course on assertive- 
ness to be used in a residential 
centre. She saw demonstrations 
of computer skills and watched a 


Strumming on the tea-chest base, watched by Vanessa Larkin. The 
Duchess saw care staff making musical instruments out of junk. 


course in Makaton, the non- 
verbal communication system 
often used by children with a 


someone. who was so well in- 
formed.” 
Castle Priory has built a repu- 


Brian Rix, ex-king of Whitehall 
farce, now Secretary General of 
MENCAP (The Royal Society for 
Mentally Handicapped Children 
and Adults) received a knight- 
hood for services to mentally- 
handicapped people in the 
Queen’s Birthday Honours last 
month, 

John Cox, director of The 


-Spastics Society, writes: Brian’s 


contribution to MENCAP. and 
the advances made in MENCAP’s 
services have been legion since 
he arrived. 

But he has not confined him- 
self to one organisation. The In- 
dependent Development Coun- 
cil for Disabled People with 
Mental Handicap was his brain- 
child and he has chaired it suc- 
cessfully for 3 years, producing 
documents, such as the proposals 
for day care provision, that have 
been well received everywhere. 

He is a Vice-President of the 
Stars Organisation for Spastics 
and, most recently, he has be- 
come chairman of the drama 
panel of the Arts Council. 

He is a fighting lobbyist for the 
cause of all disabled people, and 
because of his name and warm 
personality his impact has been 
considerable — for example, as a 
Community Care Campaigner. 


Arise, Sir Brian 


He is a strong protagonist for 
PROGRESS, the Campaign for 
Research into Reproduction. 

He initiated discussions with 
the Treasury and other ministers 
for tax concessions to voluntary 
organisations in the American 
style and the resulting Budget 
concessions for industry and pri- 
vate giving originated with him. 
Now he has invited 18 voluntary 
organisations to share in MEN- 
CAP’s unit trust scheme. 

Above all, Brian is a warm, hu- 
man man who gives his emotion, 
his time and his involvement to 
disability. He has a very big 
heart. 


More Birthday Honours page 15 
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_ Joyce Knowles and the Duchess. 


gardener. 

Joyce Knowles, who has been 
head of the college since it 
opened, was impressed at how 
much the Duchess knew about 
disability. “She asked some very 
pertinent questions,” she said. “It 
was delightful to have the 
opportunity to show our work to 


stress and sexuality — are inter- 
disciplinary and have’ broken 
new ground. 

Now an appeal has been laun- 
ched for £100,000 to turn the old 
stables into an accessible coffee 
bar and a multi-purpose room 
for lectures and creative arts. 
Like skiffle band practice? 


Children of smoking mothers 
run risk of leukaemia 


If a pregnant mother smokes 
more than 10 cigarettes a day, 
her child is 50 per cent more 
likely to develop some form of 
cancer, says a report published 
in The Lancet. The more 
cigarettes smoked, the greater 
the risk. 

Swedish doctors studied 300 
children and their mothers. 
They found the children were 
most likely to get leukaemia. 

Surveys in Britain suggest that 
1 women in 3 smokes during 
pregnancy. Leukaemia kills more 
children aged 2-5 years than any 
other disease. There are about 
5,000 new cases each year. 


@ The Labour Party is working 
on a new comprehensive health 
policy complete with stringent 
measures to discourage the use 
of tobacco products. It goes 


further than the present BMA 
campaign. 

New laws and taxes would be 
introduced aimed at reducing 
smoking down to those hard- 
core addicts who cannot give up 
by the turn of the century. 

A new authority, the Tobacco 
Commission, would take over 
from the Treasury the power to 
raise taxes on tobacco products. 
It would impose penal taxes that 
would be diverted directly to 
the health service. — 

Other measures: would in- 
clude, eventually, the banning of 
smoking in public places, restric- 
tions of sales to licensed outlets 
and the banning of advertising in 
any form. 

Tobacco workers’ jobs would 
be protected by starting new in- 
dustries with some of the taxes 
from sales. 


social security payments such as 
supplementary benefit. People 
needing some kinds of “com- 
plex” lenses will also get 
vouchers to help towards the 
cost. 

The Royal National Institute 
for the Blind will monitor the 
scheme. 

While the RNIB believes that 


Minister, has assured the RNIB 
that “any real problems will 
meet with a sympathetic re- 
sponse.” 

Comments on the scheme 
should be sent to the Parliamen- 
tary Officer, The Royal National 
Institute for the Blind, 224 Great 
Portland Street, London WIN 
1AA. 


Make a guess 
and wina 
£500 holiday! 


When 10 disabled cyclists set 
out on 26 August for a 35-day 
pedal round Britain and Ireland, 
how many miles will they cover? 

Have a guess. At 50p a coupon 
you will be helping to provide 
professional help for severely 
disabled children in rural Turkey 
and Portugal. And you might win 
a prize — £5,000 worth of prizes 
are on Offer. 

The cyclists, and their expedi- 
tion leaders, Rick Delvin and 


Dave Williams (remember the 


ment the epic journey. It is sup- 
ported by the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes and 
18 Plus, a national activities 
organisation. 

Next month’s Disability Now 
will publish the cyclists’ route. 
Meanwhile, for information and 
coupons contact Rick Devlin or 
Dave Williams, tel: 01-486 6996. 


DISABLED PEOPLE 


British Gas has a long-standing and continuing 
commitment to caring. That’s why we offer a 
variety of services for elderly and disabled people. 


people 


Fuel saving. 
Paying for gas. 


Gas safety. 
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WE CAN GIVE ADVICE ON:- 


Free gas safety checks for elderly and disabled 
E who live alone. 


Special help for physically and visually 
handicapped people. 


Appliance servicing. 


Tick the subjects which interest you and send this 
advertisement to FREEPOST, British Gas, P.O. Box 
No, 16, Blandford Forum, Dorset DT11 7UZ and 
we'll send you our helpful leaflets. 
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Help RNIB monitor spectacles scheme. | tp to Poland last year?) hope to 
raise £50,000 through dona- ree 
Starting this month, spectacles the Government has set voucher tions and coupons to support the 
will no longer be available on the levels at prices opticians “can work of Cerebr al Palsy Overseas. Meucee 
NHS. and must meet”, it thinks the BICE 86 (Britain and Ireland Reais 
Instead there will be a new price rises in April last year still | Cycling Expedition) is being an 
voucher scheme aimed at cover- _ penalise severely visually hand- | sponsored by Thorn EMI Fergu- 
ing the cost of spectacles for icapped people. son who have also given the 
children and adults who receive Barney Heyhoe, the Health latest video equipment to docu- Iam a member of the caring professions [ | 
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ENERGY IS OUR BUSINESS 


The new improved Newton Elan with batteries and charger costs £1,300. 


This is an opportunity to join a Team of 21 
people working to ensure that London 
Boroughs are fully aware of the rights of 
Londoners with disabilities and of the ac- 
tions needed to enable their full participa- 
tion in community life. The Disability Re- 
source Team reports to the London 
Boroughs Disability Committee which is 
currently comprised of ten boroughs. 
Those boroughs are: Brent, Camden, 
Greenwich, Hackney, Haringey, Islington, 
Lambeth, Lewisham, Newham and South- 
wark. You will be formally employed by the 
London Borough of Camden. 


If you are committed to the Committee’s 
objectives, you may be interested in one of 
the vacancies in the Team. Those objec- 
tives are: 
*to promote the full integration of 
people with disabilities into society; 
“To promote self advocacy and full 
participation in shaping policies and 
services; 
*To combat discrimination in all its 
forms; 
*To promote maximum awareness of 
the needs and rights of people with 
disabilities; : 
“To highlight particular needs and to 
redress the neglect experienced by 
those with severe, multiple or hidden 
disabilities; 
* To combat the multiple disadvantage 
experience by disabled people for 
reasons of their sex, ethnic origin or 
sexual orientation. 


Three of our current vacancies are unit 
head posts, key roles within the Team, and 
we are looking for officers who have a high 
level of initiative and enthusiasm. 

These posts are supervisory positions 
and you must show an ability to motivate 
and develop the potential of staff. 


Head of Borough 
Liaison Unit 


£13,167 -—£15,342 p.a. inc. LWA 

You will work with five staff to provide 
advice and assistance to the boroughs in 
areas such as employment, access, plan- 
ning, social services, housing and leisure, 
maintaining close relationships with 
officers and Members in the boroughs and 
for helping to ensure that their decisions 
take into account the potential impact on 
disabled people. 


You must have experience of working with 
voluntary organisations or borough coun- 
cils. You will have a considerable know- 
ledge of legislation on disability, services 
for people with disabilities in the statutory 
and voluntary sectors, and the structures 
and procedures of local government. You 
must be a good communicator, capable of 
presenting complex issues in a clear man- 
ner, You will be well organised in your work 
and able to respond flexibly to changing 
demands. You will appreciate the import- 
ance of direct consultation between 
boroughs and people with disabilities. You 
must have a full understanding of disability 
issues together with an expertise in 
particular subject areas or an_ ability 
to develop specialist experience. 
Ref: DRT/1/DN 
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London Boroughs Disability Resource Team 


Head of Research and 
Information Unit 


£13,167 —£15,342 p.a. inc. + LWA 
You will work with seven staff to collect and 
distribute information on disability issues 
and will co-ordinate the production of all 
Team publications. The Unit will assist 
boroughs to provide information in ac- 
cessible forms, such as on tape or in brail- 
le, and will facilitate arrangements for sign 
language interpretation. 


You must have substantial experience of 
information services or social policy re- 
search and must demonstrate an ability to 
use a variety of writing skills appropriate to 
the different types of material produced by 


.the Team. You will understand the roles of 


statutory and voluntary sector agencies in 
making provision for people with disabili- 
ties. You must have good organisational 
skills and have a flexible approach to 
meeting a variety of demands. Ref 
DRT/2/DN. 


Head of Administration Unit 
£13,167—£15,342 p.a. inc. LWA 
With four other staff you will support the 
work of the Team and have responsibility 
for all administration, financial and person- 
nel matters affecting the Team. You will 
monitor programme performance and en- 
sure opportunities for staff development. 
You will be required to liaise with the Lon- 
don Borough of Camden and the London 
Residuary Body on administrative matters 
and demonstrate skills in liaison and nego- 
tiation. You should be familiar with financial 
monitoring and control procedures and the 
administration of local government. You 
will have proven your ability to respond 
flexibly to changing demands, to work in- 
dependently and co-operatively. Ref: 

DRT/3/DN 


Borough Liaison Officer 


-£11,292—£12,921 p.a.inc. LWA 
You will have responsibility for establishing 
links with participating boroughs and 
assisting them with advice and guidance 
designed to help them accord higher prior- 
ity to the rights of people with disabilities in 
every aspect of council work. You will work 
with members and officers in the boroughs 
and with voluntary organisations con- 
cerned with disability. 


You must be a good communicator and. 


advocate, who is able to respond effective- 
ly and flexibly to changing demands. You 
will have a good general knowledge of dis- 
ability issues and an ability to develop ex- 
pertise in particular subject areas. You will 
have a good working knowledge of legisla- 
tion on disability, services for people with 
disabilities in the statutory and voluntary 
sectors, and the structure and procedures 
of local goverriment. You will be able to 
establish good working relationships with 
people at all levels of government and will 
fully appreciate the importance of 
boroughs directly consulting people with 
disabilities. You must be able to demons- 
trate experience of writing reports or other 
material for wide circulation in a clear and 
concise manner. Ref: DRT/4/DN 


Is the battery 
charger on your 
wheelchair safe? 


Many battery chargers are not, but the one made | 
by The Spastics Society is, says Jim Slasor . 


Many disabled people who use 
powered wheelchairs do not 
realise that when they recharge 
their battery at home they run 
the risk of an explosion and se- 
rious injury. 

Whether lead acid batteries 
are open vent, low maintenance 
or sealed, they all release hyd- 
rogen, particularly when the bat- 
teries are being charged or 
approaching full charge. The 
hydrogen accumulates in an en- 
closed room and when mixed 
with air it becomes highly in- 
flammable. 

Battery manufacturers know 
about the dangerous conditions 


under which their batteries 


Audio Typist 
£6,867 —£8.073 p.a. inc. LWA 
As amember of the Administration Unit of 
5 officers, you will have primary responsi- 
bility for providing typing support to the 
Team. Your work could also involve some 
taking of telephone messages and other 
clerical work. The Team has a variety 
of word processing and computer 

facilities. 


You must have a high level of skill and ex- 
perience in audio typing. Some experience 
of word processing or the use of Audiodata 
or Xionics systems would be useful. You 
should be someone who wishes to use 
your skills in a busy office and who can 
work flexibly within a Team. Ref: 
DRT/5/DN 


Clerical Assistant/Readers 


£6,867 — £8,073 p.a. inc. LWA 

As part of the Team's taping and brailling 
service, you will assist boroughs by help- 
ing them provide information in accessible 
forms.-You will assist in maintaining the 
service, including its record systems and 
equipment. You will read inkprint informa- 
tion onto tape. 


You must have good communication skills, 
numeracy and some typing skills. You will 
need to be able to maintain the filing and 
record systems of the taping and brailling 
service and should have an interest in, or 
willingness to become familiar with, in- 
formation technology. You must be aware 
of the communication needs of the blind 
and partially sighted people, and have 
the ability to read clearly onto tape. 
Ref: DRT/6/DN 


The service also-requires a number of per- 
sons willing to read onto tape, on a free- 
lance basis, a number of hours a week. 
Ref: DRT/7/DN 


Candidates for all posts must understand 
and be committed to the Council’s Equal 
Opportunities Policy and must appreciate 
the multiple disadvantage experienced by 
people with disabilities for reasons of their 
gender, sexual preference, race or ethnic 
origin. 


People with disabilities are encouraged 
to submit applications for any of these 
posts. Black and ethnic minority people 
are under-represented in the Team and 
are encouraged to apply for these 
posts. 


Application forms and further details: 
for each post from, and to be returned 
to: Brenda Simmons, London Borough 
Disability Resource Team, Room 92/93, 
County Hall, London SE1. Telephone: 
01-633. 7107 quoting appropriate 
reference number. 


Closing date: 1st August 1986 


operate when used for wheel- 
chairs, but they face two con- 
flicting demands. 

For a day’s use a wheelchair 
needs a fully charged battery, yet 
a full charge goes beyond the ~ 
point at which hydrogen is re- 
leased (the “gassing phase” ) and 
shortens the life of the battery. 

Alternatively, if the battery is 

charged below full charge, there 
is less danger of hydrogen being 
released but there may not be 
enough power for a full day. Also 
the electrolyte in the cells may 
stratify, with weak acid at the top 
and strong acid at the bottom, 
thus shortening the battery’s life. 
As far as we know, there is no 
charger that can charge acid bat- 
teries to the point of gassing and 
then stop. 

Traction batteries are -de-. 
signed to be more durable for 
electric vehicles, but they still 
need care when approaching the 
gassing phase. They are also 
more expensive. Most wheel- 
chair users are likely to opt for 
the mass-produced, cheaper, 
car-starter type of battery. 

A car battery rarely if ever gets 
to the gassing phase because its 
voltage is controlled; it just pro- 
vides back-up service at low en- 
gine speeds and a start for the car 
in cold weather. As a result, it 
lasts for several years. Although 
its life will be shortened when 
used for a wheelchair, it can be a 
good compromise provided it is 
used properly: it should be 
charged overnight only to the 


gassing phase and then topped 


up with a trickle charge to 95 per 
cent of full power. 

Six years ago an engineer at 
The Spastics Society’s Newton 
Products factory in Birmingham 
discovered how to do this, by 
simply stepping-down the 
charge at the gassing point. New- 
ton Products now produces a 
charger that offers a satisfactory 
battery life, good wheelchair 
performance and no _ danger 
from hydrogen. It is compact, 
with few parts to go wrong. No 
faults have ever been reported. 

When we tested 4 other bat- 
tery chargers, all of them highly 
sophisticated designs, we found 
that none of them performed as 
well as our charger and some of 
them were positively dangerous. 


The charger is available from 
Newton Products, Meadway 
Works, Garretts Green Lane, 
Birmingham B33 OSQ; tel: 021- 
783 6081. 

Jim Slasor is general manager. 


College guide 


A new guide says further educa- 
tion provides valuable opportu- 
nities for students with special 
needs, and gives practical advice 
to teachers and administrators. 

A College Guide: Meeting Spe- 
cial Educational Needs, pub- 
lished by the Further Education 
Unit, has detailed information on 
starting college courses, on ac- 
cess, mobility, the suitability of 
study facilities and safety 
arrangements. Fully indexed 
with lists of contacts, it consid- 
ers more than 120 conditions 
and disabilities and examines 
how colleges can respond. 


£4.50, from Longman Re- 
sources Unit, 62 Hallfield Road, 
Layerthorpe, York YO3 7XQ. 


Anew Homelife course, 
that includes teaching 
on sexuality for 
residents and staffina 
group home is 
described by 
_ Rosemary McCloskey 
and Margaret Grimer 


| “It’s a lovely house”, said the 
head of a home in North London. 
“The residents have settled 
down well in the 12 months. 
“There’s just one problem — 
sexuality.” 

: She wondered if it was wise to 
. teach mentally handicapped 
_ adults about their sexuality — or 
_ unwise not to. If residents were 
to relate to each other as adult 
men and women living in the 
home, she wondered who was 
going to make the rules about 
home life, friends, visitors and 
privacy. 

This particular home is spon- 
sored by christian churches. It is 

supposed to have a christian 
_ atmosphere and most of the resi- 
_ dents are churchgoers. The head 
_of the home was also concerned 
about how to cope with local cri- 
ticism if, for example, one of the 
residents became _ pregnant. 
Would they ever live it down? 
__ The challenge was too impor- 
_ tant to shirk. . 
We started by holding 3 staff 
_ meetings at the home, where we 
got to know the fears, embarrass- 
ments and doubts of the staff and 
the abilities and needs of each 
resident. We agreed to run a 7- 
week Homelife course to which 
staff and residents would be in- 
vited on an equal footing. 

Decisions were. made. We 
would not isolate sexuality from 
relationships in general or staff 
from residents. We would ack- 
nowledge feelings of grief and 
loss and show that everybody 
has. such feelings. We would 
build on the familiarity people 
already had with the Bible. We 
would try to agree a set of house 
rules with the residents which 
would meet their needs, safe- 
guard their rights and be accept- 
able. 

We agreed that the Homelife 
course must carry prestige, so 
we decided to use name badges, 
a flipchart and easel, background 
music and attractive visual aids. 

There would be occasional 
extra meetings with staff to re- 


named people and we listed 
them in 3 categories: strangers 
who are asked to wait outside, 
callers who are invited to wait in 
the hall and friends who come 
right in. 

We talked about how to dis- 
tinguish strangers from callers. 
There are no Makaton signs so 
we devised our own symbols: an 
empty red circle and an amber 
one with 2 eyes. Each resident 
had a go at role-playing answer- 
ing the door, with much advice 
and laughter from the others. 


2 Nice to see you 

Our symbol for a friend was a 
green circle with 2 eyes and a 
smiling mouth. 

With the help of staff the resi- 
dents named the friends who cal- 
led and we discussed the routine 
for greeting friends, entertaining 
them and saying goodbye. 

There was lively role-play and 
a slogan emerged: “Goodbyes 
are short and sweet”. 


3 Sad goodbyes 

Black and white drawings kindly 
given by bereavement counsel- 
lor, Linda Machin, proved very 
powerful. The picture of a lonely 
young man looking on as a loving 


Margaret Grimer and a resident with a new poster. 


view progress and to preview 
the next few sessions. The staff 
would reinforce learning and 
answer any questions which 
cropped up during the week. 

To emphasise that the course 
was voluntary, we posted an in- 
vitation to each resident. This 
gave the staff a chance to explain 
what the Homelife course in- 


volved and resulted in everyone | 


attending on the first evening — 8 
residents and 4 members of staff. 


1 Hello 
After introductions, name 
badges were ceremoniously 
written out and put on. 

We asked who came to the 
door of this home. Residents 


couple walk hand-in-hand trig- 


gered disclosures of grief and 
loss from staff and residents: sor- 
row at the death of relatives or 
pets; grief at leaving home or the 
land of one’s birth; pain at appa- 


‘rent rejection by friends or 


family. 

Then the staff divided up with 
one, 2 or 3 residents and discus- 
sed more pictures: a boy ex- 
cluded from a game of football, a 
dead budgie being removed 
from its cage, and a figure kneel- 
ing by a graveside. 

4 Goodbye and hello 

Another picture of an adolescent 
wondering whether to pack his 
Teddy in his overnight case in- 
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Friends and 
strangers 


Rosemary McC loskey discussing a house rule with residents and a member of staff. 


troduced the topic of growth 
and change. 

We made a contract with 
everyone present: “We don’t 
usually talk about our bodies 
without clothes because that’s 
private. But it’s useful to know 
how God made our bodies, so 
just for today we are going to 
agree to talk about them. Is that 
ok?” 

Then we produced photo- 
graphs of a naked boy and man, 
girl and woman from the Wins- 
low Press “Life” series, which 
shows them bathing or taking a 
shower, looking at ease and un- 
selfconscious. 

A sort of relay system de- 
veloped. Margaret Grimer 
named a sexual part of the body; 
Rosemary McCloskey repeated 
it; each member of staff held a 
photograph and pointed the part 
out to 2 residents. They reacted 
with words or signs or sounds. 
The staff relayed comments back 
to Rosemary and Margaret who 
elaborated if mecessary. We 
named and identified the vagina, 
penis, scrotum and balls, and we 
noticed the growth of hair and 
breasts, the onset of periods and 
wet dreams. 

The final message to each per- 
son in turn was, “God made youa 
woman (or man). God says to 
you today: your body is yours 
and it is good.” 

“Sometimes I’m not so sure,” 
muttered one resident. 


5 Hello on your birthday 


Using the same relay system we 


’ looked at more photos: a man 


and woman kissing, a couple in 
bed, a pregnant woman and a 
baby being born. We described 
each in simple words. 

Marriage was introduced as 
Jesus saying, “Will you look after 
each other for the rest of your 
life?” and the couple saying yes 
in church. 

Each resident’s birthday was 
considered. 


6 Handle with care 
Life is made up of choices, saying 
yes to things. Each resident 
looked in a full-length mirror 
and described which clothes he 
or she had said yes to that morn- 
ing. These are the little yeses. 
The bigger yeses, like having sex 
with somebody or marrying, 
need preparation and care so as 
not to hurt ourselves or others. 
The “Sad goodbyes” evening 
showed that everyone had ex- 
perienced hurt. A fine china cof- 
fee set with one broken cup was 
passed from person to person to 
show how fragile things must be 
handled. Residents then argued, 


agreed and dictated the house 
rules which they would observe 
so that nobody in the home got 
hurt. 

We wrote down the agreed 
rules and put them up on the 
wall. 


‘ 


Strangers wait outside; callers 
wait in the hall; friends come 
right in 

We introduce friends to staff 


We usually say grace before 
meals 


No smoking except in the 


lounge or garden 


We don’t go into the office or 
someone else's room except 
with a member of staff 


We try not to hurt each other's 
bodies or feelings 
7 Celebration 
The house rules had been illus- 
trated on posters and were now 
reviewed and posted on the 
walls, along with snapshots of 
the course. 

Each resident and member of 
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staff received a certificate of 
attendance recorded by a profes- 
sional photographer. 

The end of the course was 
celebrated with food prepared 
by the residents, and music and 
dancing. 

Did the course work? 
The residents seemed to enjoy 
the course and felt that they now 
had more say in running their 
lives and their homes. 

From knowing virtuaily no- 
thing about sexual matters, they 
had gained a little understanding 
about relationships and sexual- 
ity. But very much more needs 
to be done before they will feel 
at ease with their sexuality and 
be able to make informed sexual 
choices. 

The staff came :to feel more 
confident about sexual rela- 
tionships in the home. We estab- 
lished a baseline from which 
they could work with residents 
individually or together, helping 
them remember the door 
routines and the house rules and 
explaining about sex and per- 
sonal hygiene. When a resident’s 
mother died, for example, the 
staff appreciated the new, 
mutual understanding about 
grief and loss. 

They were also less anxious 
about the churches’ approval be- 
cause they knew they had tried 
to offer guidance on _ rela- 
tionships. 

For our part, we discovered 
some practial ways of working 
with residents and staff together 
and some useful teaching re- 
sources. In this course scripture 
and God-language supported 
our teaching, offered a moral 
focus and gave comfort to resi- 
dents and staff. But it would be 
possible to run the same course 
without using it. 


Rosemary McCloskey is a tutor 
at Castle Priory College, Wal- 
lingford. Margaret Grimer is ex- 
ternal services officer at the 
Catholic Marriage Advisory 
Council and has run the sex 
education programme in a Lon- 
don comprehensive. “Personal 
and Sexual Relationship Train- 
ing”, their course for staff from 
small homes will be held at Cas- 
tle Priory College from 26-29 
August. Address on page 14. 


Dept. 34 
Budds Lane 
Industrial Est. 
Romsey 
Hampshire 
(0794) 522022 


TRAVELMASTER HOIST 


ROMSEY ELECTRA- HOIST 


MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRICAL HOISTS, 
STAIRSEATS AND LIFTS. AGENTS FOR THE MEDIC 
BED. POOL LIFTS. ELECTRIC DOOR OPENERS. 
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Some of the group 
sits in the centre. 


way up to the Monestero Valley. Sue Smith 
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Aids for daily living 
Associations 
Bathroony/toilet furnishings 
Body supports 

Chairs 

Children’s furniture 
Communications 
Handicrafts/toys 

Kitchen equipment 

Leisure 
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Gruelling expeditions abr 


Sue Smith writes: 


If our expedition to the Pyrenees 
in May proved anything, it 
proved that people with a dis- 
ability can put it behind them 
and get on and do. 

One of us had never walked 5 
miles; another had never been 
down in a cave; some had never 
walked in mountain country, or 
put up a tent — let alone lived in 
one for 2 weeks. Two of us were 
in wheelchairs. We didn’t really 
know what we could achieve, 
but everyone was ready to try. 

We were a party of 15, 8 peo- 
ple with disabilities and 7 others 
of whom 4 had never spent time 


with disabled people before. 

Mike McHugo of Hobo Travel, 
who was our driver, cook and 
general organiser, had been run- 
ning trips like this for school 
children and students, but he 
had no experience of disabled 
people. For the first few days he 
wondered if he would cope. Of 
course he did, magnificently. He 
had the patience, tolerance and 
endless energy that a leader on 
this kind of trip must have and 
also, more unusually, he worked 
hard to disguise our inade- 
quacies. 

Mike and Martyn Overton, 
warden of Churchtown Farm 


International Aids for the disabled and elderly exhibition 


Alexandra Palace, Alexandra Park, London, England 
Lb, 6, 17 October 1986 


Mobility aids 

Nursing home/rest home equipment 
Physiotherapy/exercise aids 
Publications — 

Rehabilitation equipment/aids 

Stair lifts and hoists 


Vehicles and adaptions 
Wheelchairs 


Information and services 


Further details now available from: 
Naidex Conventions Limited 
Convex House, 43 Dudley Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent TN1 1LE 
Telephone: (0892) 44027. Telex: 95604 MEPNCL. Fax: 0892 41023 


™ a 


Free admission 


Field Studies Centre in Cornwali, 
planned the adventure over a 

ear ago and found £1200 spon- 
sorship money. Each of us con- 
tributed £208. 


We did not go unprepared. — 


Living in a tent had been discus- 
sed carefully and the people who 
used wheelchairs had had a trial 
night under canvas at Church- 
town Farm. Even so, we all felt 
the stress and strain of a different 
environment. ~ 

I had prepared myself to take 
part in the physical activity and 
expected to be challenged. What 
I did not expect and was there- 
fore unprepared for were the 
hassles involved in day to day 
survival. One takes for granted 


the availability of hot water, — 


showers and toilets. 


Surrounded by my gadgets — 
anda modern homeIdonotcon- — 


sider myself to be disabled to any 


great extent, but getting dressed — 


in a tent or washing in the river I 
had to cope with feelings I had 


long since thought dead and 


buried. I disliked “being dis- 
abled”; I disliked having to admit 
I was being re-challenged by 
cerebral palsy. 

I was feeling quite pleased 
with myself for having mastered 
the art of washing in a stream 
when on my second attempt, 


bathed and dried, I began walk- — 


ing away and promptly fell into a 
muddy puddle. Lynne Searle, the 


group’s nurse and my long suf- — 


fering tent-mate, came to my res- 
cue asking, “What on earth are 
you doing kneeling in a muddy 


puddle?” We had a good laugh — 


about my more than usually dis- 
hevelled state. 
Facing these difficulties and 


coping with them was all part of — 


the adventure. If we had allowed 


them to defeat us I think the ~ 


whole purpose of the expedition 
would have failed — we would 


not have enjoyed or learned any- - 


thing from the experience. As it 
was, individually and collective- 
ly, we supported each other 
through the difficulties and were 
thus able to reap the rewards. 
We were continually exhila- 
rated and delighted by the spec- 


tacular beauty of the snow- — 


capped mountains, a river and a 
lake and the sun beating down. 


Mike skilfully provided us witha — 


series of “Edens”. 

Everyone at sometime went 
out for walks or picnics and it 
was amazing how people man- 
aged. For Neville Thomas, a 
wheelchair-user, it must have 
been quite harassing because he 
was bumped around a lot, but 
everyone was willing to give a 
hand pulling and pushing. 

Having camped for 3 days in 
Benasque we went on to the val- 
ley of Saint Maurice. 

It was suggested that we could 
go on to the Monestero valley 
but it was only accessible on foot 
and might be covered in snow. 


A tent pitched on one of the few gre 


in the Monestero. 
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} Carrol being carried by Anthony 
from Churchtown Farm and Mike 


:rocky path near Benasque. 


vent up to have a look. 
ed saying it would be 


of snow around. 
eling pretty unsure and 
ng if | was going to cope. 
Sandham who had been 
id it was very beautiful 
walk would be difficult 
Ay heart sank and I got a 
k feeling in my stomach, 
S determined to do. it; 
this was what I had 
r I could not let the 
lity g ‘0 by. 
all EP thered our belong- 
set out. Brendan Carrol 
sd to come on the ex- 
and to be carried for 
e€ way in a seat slung 
thony and Mike. 
snowline, it struck me 
would have to walk and 
the way — something I 
r done before. It was a 
ferent technique to 
m rough ground. I was 
> to have Lynne to assist 
together we got accu- 
) balancing and walking 


on uneven and slippery surfaces. 
Each person with a disability was 
linked to someone else. 

As we scrambled higher and 
higher I felt sometimes that my 
legs would just give up under 
me. Fortunately it did not matter 

if we were left behind or what 
sort of time we took as we had 
the whole afternoon. 

At last we came up the final’ 
‘little hill and saw the valley 
stretched out in front of us com- 

_ pletely covered in snow, and 
_ pitched on the only two bits of 
grass were our tents. 

| We made a campfire and 

cooked supper and just to add 

something special to the occa- 
sion it was Lynne’s birthday. For — 

the celebration Mike produced 2 


Neville Thomas, COO ing his feet, and Lynne 
Searle at Weir campsite. 


Pam Phillips writes:* 
Operation Raleigh, as you may 
know, was set up by The Scien- 
tific Exploration Society and 
organises expeditions all over 
the world for people who want 
to be involved in community 
work or scientific research. It 
takes 2 disabled people on each 
phase. 

Young people aged 17-24 are 
known as adventurers, and if 
over 24, as I am, they are classed 
as directing staff. Adventurers go 
through a physically and mental- 
ly challenging weekend before 
selected; directing staff just have 
an interview. 

At my interview in January 
1985, Captain Jim Masters asked 
me what skill I could contribute 
to an expedition. Every member 


_of the directing staff has to con- 


tribute some skill: they are often 
explorers, scientists, service per- 
sonnel, youth leaders or others 
experienced in adventure train- 
ing. I have none of these attri- 
butes. I have cerebral palsy. 

I told him that I could contri- 
bute my skills as a typist and a 
journalist. He said that was fair 
enough. I told him that I was not 
a fast typist by normal standards, 
but he said that did not matter. I 
also told him that I usually use an 
electric typewriter, but I would 
purchase a battery typewriter 
for the expedition because I real- 
ised electricity might not be 
available where I was going. He 
agreed and said he would leave 
that to me. 

I bought 2 typewriters before 
discovering one that was suit- 
able. I was just getting used to it 
when I received a letter from the 
expedition leader saying that 


*This is an edited version of a long re- 
port. 


bottles of champagne — from a 
snow hole! It was unbelievable 
sitting by a camp fire, suf- 
rounded by mountains, drinking 
champagne. 

Going down again next day 
was pretty scary. I spent quite a 
lot of time on my bottom sliding 
down snow covered slopes, but 
when I reached the end and 
could recover my breath it 
occured to me that this was 
something I would always re- 
member. 

Brendan found it a wonderful 
experience too, and Mike, for all 
his effort, said he had got more 
out of taking Brendan and the 
rest of us up to that camp than 
being on the top of any peak. 

The time in the Pyrenees has 
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there was an IBM electric type- 
writer at the Operation Raleigh 
headquarters in Coyhaique in 
Chile where I had been told I 
would be working. I was advised 
not to take the battery typewri- 
ter with me. 

Captain Masters, I remember, 
asked me how much I could do 
for myself. I said everything ex- 
cept get out of the bath. 

I said I was a bit unsteady 
walking but I could get along on 
my own if I pushed my wheel- 
chair. He considered this fair 
enough. 

I was delighted when he 
offered me a place on Operation 
Raleigh. 

The cost of the expedition was 
£1,695 which I would have to 
raise through sponsorship. For 
nine months I was writing beg- 
ging letters or thank you letters. 
By the end of August I was able 
to send my final money. I knew I 
was flying to Chile on New 
Year’s Day 1986. 

(Pam Phillips had one briefing 
session — formal talks, she says 
— in November, and another ab- 
out the projects in Chile the day 


' she left. On the plane she found 


she was more dependent than 
she had anticipated: her feet 
swelled so she could not put on 
her boots alone, and she could 
not cut up her food sitting close 
to another passenger. At the air- 
ports she insisted on wheeling 
her luggage in her wheelchair, 
but at the school in Santiago 
where they spent 2 nights, there 
were stairs everywhere and 
sleeping bags to be rolled up so 
she had to accept help, given 
willingly, by young adventur- 
ers. They, not the directing staff, 
took her out to dinner and went 
sightseeing with her.) 


I was thrilled when the expedi- 
tion leader said that I could visit 
as many projects as possible in 
the 3 months. We had to write 
down the projects we most 
wanted to go on. Because I can- 
not write legibly and I had no 
typewriter, I had to ask the 
adventurers for help. 


(An overnight train journey 
with little sleep brought them to 
Porto Monte on the coast and 


the support ship Sir Walter 


Raleigh.) 


We had passed snow-capped 
mountains, glaciers and brilliant 
blue lakes on which I would love 
to sail my Challenger Trimar- 
an... I was pushing my gear 
along the platform when Col- 


_ onel John Blashford-Snell, leader 


of Operation Raleigh came up to 
me and greeted me by name. I 
was greatly surprised at this. 
Then his personal assistant 
came... 


(... and took care of her. 
Waiting for the overnight ferry, 
Pam won a beer-drinking con- 
test — she was fastest on the 
straw. ) 


At Coyhaique the school was 
WSs OES REPELS Ee 


changed the way I see things. 
I've learnt about myself and 
others. We were all tremendous 
friends when we parted and I 
think we will remain so. Having 
an experience like this formed a 
bond between us which cannot 
really be broken. 


Another expedition is being 
planned. If you are interested, 
contact Martyn Overton, Chur- 
chtown Farm Field Studies Cen- 
tre, Lanlivery, Bodmin, Corn- 
wall. Tel: (0208) 872148. 


built on a hill and to reach the 
dining room from the sleeping 
quarters there was about a 10 
minute walk either down one 
hill or up another which were 
farm lanes. 
(The adventurers helped her. )- 
Often they helped me when I 
did not need it. They would not 
allow me to wash my own plate, 
cup and knife and fork which I 
could have easily done. Pushing 
ab chair over coupe ground and 
; &. ‘ 


“I failed: on 
Operation © 
Raleigh.I | 
still do not 
know he 
I failed” 


getting up and down steps I was 
willing to have a go at although I 
had never done it before, but the 
others did not have the patience 
to wait for me. So the value of the 
trip to Chile which would have 
been a test of my independence 
was lost... 

The leader of the expedition 
said that he had been impressed 
by my independence at Santiago 
and he was sending me to Porto 
Cisnes where I would be in 
charge of the stores. 


(A “jolly” bus ride took a group 
via Quelat where the adventur- 
ers were to build a bridge over 
the river. The accommodation 
was a log cabin; the toilet was 
inaccessible without help. ) 


The project leader was con- 
cerned as to what job I was going 
to do. 

I offered to help with the 
cooking and started to butter 
rolls for supper but one of the 
adventurers said that I was not 
cutting the rolls properly and 
this job was taken away from me. 

I thought I would bring the 
wood from the wood pile by 


Pam proving what she can do on her Trimara 


wheeling it in my wheelchair but 
I was not quick enough. 


(Pam fell down and was ticked 
off for trying to do things alone 
which caused trouble. She was 
put in a landrover with her lug- 
gage for the journey to Porto 
Cisnes and was too scared to 
ask for a bag that had been for- 
gotten. The driver, who said he 
was deputy leader of the whole 
expedition, asked her why she 
had come to Chile. ) 


To my surprise I found that I was 
not to be in charge of the stores 
at Porto Cisnes after all, a job that 
I felt I could have easily accom- 
plished. Although I was taken to 
the stores .another member of 
the directing staff was in charge. 

I asked (a project ieader) if 
previous disabled people had 
brought their own helpers. She 
said that they had not because it 
was the policy of Operation 


‘Raleigh to let the adventurers 


help the physically disabled; in 
this way they grew to under- 
stand their problems. 

I told her of my fear that | 
would be sent home in disgrace 
from the expedition. She said 
this had never happened and 
would never happen. 

I believed her, but she was 
proved wrong. 


(Pam was sent back to Coyhai- 
que apparently because she had 
a cold and there was nothing 
for her to do. There she was put 
in the charge of a Chilean 
housekeeper, who insisted on 
doing everything for her, in- 
cluding wiping her face. 

Her journalism skills were re- 
fused. Her offers to do corres- 
pondence on the elderly IBM 
typewriter (on which she prac- 
tised) were not taken up. Her 
speech was not good enough to 
operate the radio. She visited no 
other projects. 

Three weeks after leaving 
England she was back home. ) 


Operation Raleigh is investi- 
gating this case. 


Chilean Embassy 


The Paine Mountain range in the Chilean National Park. 
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s OUTLOOK 
} Theatre | 


An ambitious integrated theatre 
company of people with mental 
handicaps and __ professional 
theatre workers is being planned 
by Greenwich Young Peoples 
Theatre (GYPT). 

It is based on the success of 
<sYPT’s long-running workshops 
»r young people with special 
needs, and particularly their 
acclaimed production of Arthur 
‘wakes which performed to 
sacked houses at the Albany 
“mpire last month. 

The group, consisting of 
-oung people from special needs 
schools, adult training centres 
_ad special needs courses at 
“urther education colleges, de- 

ised this modern adaptation of 
-he King Arthur legend 18 
‘nonths ago. 

Last summer they took the 
~foduction to Jamaica, where 

ney played to _ enthusiastic 
mixed audiences. The name for 
he group, devised for the tour — 
‘Green Jam” (Greenwich to 
jamaica ) — has stuck. 

Arthur Awakes — “a rattling 
night out” in the words of the 
_ imes Educational Supplement 
— is part play, part cabaret, part 
musical, incorporating conjur- 
11g, puppetry, fireworks and im- 
> ressive props like a castle of in- 
Flatable food. 

“It's a very conscious feeling 
= Our part that we want audi- 
ences to have a good evening out 
—and then realise who it was that 
put it on,” says Mike Ormerod, a 
member of GYPT who is jointly 
responsible for the company’s 


special needs work. He was 
~usical director of Arthur 
“wakes. 


THE BEST-EVER 


Arthur, played by Caul Henry, pulls Excalibur from a stone held by 


Merlin, Gavin Edwards. 


Green Jam awakes! 


Simon Crompton finds out why a theatre group 
for people with special needs is 
about to make a major breakthrough 


Rob Tiplady is the other GYPT 
actor/teacher who devotes 
much of his time to young peo- 
ple with mental handicaps. He 
developed the play’s 
pyrotechnics. “What we do isn’t 
just about giving disabled people 
a chance to do some theatre — it’s 
about giving them the chance to 


use the same resources as any 
other theatre company,” he says. 

Green Jam, the Thursday 
evening workshop at GYPT, had 
its origin 6 years ago as an 
offshoot of the theatre’s daytime 
Theatre in Education commit- 
ment. 

“Six years ago, working in 


ESCORT’S 


EVEN BETTER 


FOR YOU. 


adult training centres 
schools, we were still using dra- 
ma as social skills training to help 
people with basic tasks like 
going shopping,” says Mike 
Ormerod. “Then we realised 
that this wasn’t the best use of 
our work.” 

So projects on  decision- 
making, which can be difficult 
for mentally handicapped peo- 
ple, were devised, encouraging 
the young people to use creative 
skills to make “environments” 
such as outer space or underwa- 
ter. By getting them to “people” 
these environments and invent 
situations, plays can be formed 
over 3 weeks, then performed to 
the rest of the school or centre. 

Improvisation around given 
situations forms the basis of all 
the workshops, in schools and 
with Green Jam. The scenarios, 
such as a bus passenger going to 
complain to the bus company 
manager about services, can 
help people with mental hand- 
icaps be more assertive. But the 
format usually incorporates safe- 
ty devices in case the burdens 
and complications of a role be- 
come too much for a participant 

-— something as simple as putting 
on or removing a hat can provide 
suffient indication of where a 
role begins and ends. 

Costumes and props give 
clues for characterisations. 
Songs play an important part be- 
cause they help.sum up situa- 
tions and can easily be memo- 
rised. Storyboards, too, provide 
useful mnemonics. 

Most of the Green Jam mem- 
bers were drawn from GYPT’s 
TIE work, and have remained re- 
markable loyal to the Thursday 
group over the years. With some 
training in theatrical skills such 
as conjuring and playing musical 
instruments, anda lot of confi- 
dence (built in part by the 
Jamaican trip ), they have proved 


and: 


to Mike Ormerod that they are 
like any other group of young 


actors. Forget therapy, he says — 


he doesn’t know what it means: ~~ 


“What we do is about develop- 
ing potential in people — we’re 
developing ways of working 
which show people that this 
group has a lot to offer. We’ve 
found ways of expressing that, 
and shown teachers how to do it 
too.” ; 

The culmination of their de- 
velopment will be a GYPT satel- 
lite company of professional 
theatre workers and young peo- 
ple with special needs full-time. 
It will have a strong educational 
bias, carrying out workshops in 
schools and adult training cen- 
tres. 

With this in mind, GYPT are 
conducting a pilot scheme with 
2 members of Green Jam, Ian 
Harvey and Gill Byrne, finding 
ways of getting them more in- 
volved in decision-making on an 
equal basis with the profession- 
als. So far there is no date and no 
funding for the new integrated 
company but everyone, parents 
included, has been making the 
right noises. 

“We have an extraordinary 
range of gifts and skills here.’ 
says Mike Ormerod, “and they 
shouldn’t be wasted.” 


A video of Arthur Awakes will be 
available soon. For more in- 
formation, contact Mike 
Ormerod or Rob Tiplady at the 
Greenwich Young Peoples 
Theatre, Burrage Road, Plum- 
stead, London SE18 7]Z. Tel: O1- 
854 1316/01-855 4911 


The Strathcona Theatre Com- 
pany for people with mental 
handicaps has been asked to 


perform at the Artability con- 
ference in September. Their 
latest production will be re- 
viewed next month. 


The new 1986 Escorts make Britain’s best selling 
car even better, with advanced technology like 
lean burn engines, Chubb locks, split rear seat, 
side repeat indicators, a high quality radio/stereo 
cassette and even optional mechanical anti-lock 

brakes? And Ford have up-graded the disabled 
drivers’ automatic version from the Popular model to the 
3-door ‘L’ model with improved specifications and, of course, 


special features — like extended seat rake and remote control 
driver/passenger door mirrors. It can accommodate most 
wheelchairs without lowering the back seat. So now you can 


drive an even more comfortable and convenient Escort that 
is truly Britain’s best buy. 

Happily, the Motability Lease Scheme makes the initial 
rent quite modest and includes service maintenance. And 


your mobility allowance will look after the repayments: or 
you can take advantage of the Motability Hire Purchase 
Scheme. If you prefer, your Escort can be bought outright 
at a special price from most dealers. 


If you would likea free copy of the Ford Cars Catalogue, 


which includes details of Fiesta, Escort, Orion, Sierra, 


Capri and Granada models, please fill in and post the 
coupon below. 


“Available only with CVH engine and 5-speed transmission. 


Ford Personal Import Export Limited, 
Motability Department DN1, 8 Balderton Street, | 
London WIY 2BN. Tel: 01-493 4070. 


Please send me full details of the Ford Motability 
Scheme and the Ford Cars Catalogue. 


Name 


e——————E—EEE— ed 


Address 


Tel: 


Registered office: Eagle Way, Brentwood, Essex. 315489. 
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Victor 
Willing’s 
inner reality 


“We all have an inner reality 
which only we can know ...My 
painting is almost exclusively to 
do with this self that is normally 
neglected, and that’s a very diffi- 
cult thing to paint.” 

Victor Willing sought in vain 
for that inner reality in his art 
school days and in the years im- 
mediately afterwards, hampered 
by a training which emphasised 
manual dexterity and “being 
able to make things look like 
things.” 

Then other experiences im- 

pinged — marriage, children, a 
move to Portugal where he ran 
the family business — so that 
from 1957 to 1974 painting was 
relegated to the back burner of 
his life and he made little prog- 
ress. 
Only when he was in his late 
forties, and major changes 
occurred in his life, did the need 
to express his “inner reality” 
reassert itself, and he found a 
way to do it. The multiple scler- 
osis diagnosed in 1966 was get- 
ting worse; he had to leave Por- 
tugal at the onset of the revolu- 
tion, and back in London he be- 
gan psychoanalysis. 

The medicines he was taking 
caused insomnia, and sometimes 
he would go into a trance-like 
state, staring at his studio wall. 
“After a time I could see through 
the wall — a scene, brightly lit, 
clearly defined on the other side, 


- like a stage, spot-lit. No figures. 


No action, therefore, just a 
scene. The ‘lifesize’ objects 
would appear in 3-dimensions 
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Whitechapel Art Gallery 


Place with a Red Thing by Victor Willing 


but as though already drawn in 
charcoal and pastel.” 

Confident and relaxed, Will- 
ing would transfer the scene to 
paper and later re-create the vi- 
sion in large scale paintings. 

“Place with a Red Thing” 
(1980), which was bought by 
the Tate Gallery, illustrates most 
closely an hallucination. Willing 
usually seeks meaning only after 
the painting is finished and 
named, but he admitted thinking 
of the red thing “as a seedling 
form, but with blood, in a place 
of stones — permanent things, 
permanent as a tomb is perma- 
nent.” 

Perhaps because the picture is 
so close to the original drawing, I 
found it powerful, suspended be- 
tween solid, recognisable ob- 


jects and tenuous dream. In fact, 
I often preferred Willing’s small 
original drawings to the big, bril- 
liant recreations. 

Willing’s visions ended in 
1980, but they had served their 
purpose and he continued paint- 
ing. 

A series prefixed by Callot (a 
17th Century engraver who im- 
pressed Willing for his evocation 
of the chaos and brutality of the 
30 Years War) was impressive. 
One “figure” dominates each 
huge painting: a “Judge” of pre- 
carious flat, round and cylindric- 
al forms topped by a pyramid 
hat, or a “Boatman” of sticks and 
blocks with a stave. 

In 1985 Willing moved into a 
series of frightening mask draw- 
ings and then into painting small 


“heads” in oils, which may have 
gnashing teeth or clown-like 
faces, or look like bits of machin- 
ery or snakes. 

In an interview in the gallery 
catalogue, Willing supposes that 
his physical state has affected the 
content of his pictures though 
he says he has never painted to 
illustrate how he felt. He admits 
that “MS did make me more in- 
trospective — and less concerned 
with the notion I had of myself as 
a person in the world.” 

Mary Wilkinso 


Victor Willing: a retrospective 
exhibition 1952-1985 is at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, Lon- 
don (beside Aldgate. East tube 
station) until 20 July. Admis- 
sion free. 


Books 


Let’s Talk 


by Roy McConkey and Penny 
Price 

(Souvenir Press, Human Hori- 
zon Series, £895 hardback, 
£5.95 paperback) 


Roy McConkey and Penny Price 
are very well aware of the prob- 
lems and difficulties that a child 
of any age and ability experi- 
ences if they can’t speak. Their 
book covers children with 
physical and/or mental hand- 
icap, and includes problems 
associated with deafness and 
anything that affects a child’s 
speech. 

Having reassured parents that 
their child is not unique, the 
book goes ahead with great care 


.to help parents and other in- 


terested adults to work through 
various programmes within the 
daily family routine. Diagrams 
and photos make it more read- 
able and there are 5 video prog- 
rammes available too which 
have been filmed mainly in chil- 
dren’s homes. 

Even so, Let’s Talk still reads 
like a well-written textbook cum 
reference book, and I found it 
rather heavy going. You need 
time to get involved, filling in 
lists, etc. and digesting the con- 
tents a page at a time. It would be 
of little use borrowing it from 
the library as once begun you 
would want to work through it 
and that could take far longer 
than any library loan period. 

If you are a parent who has 
loads of time in which to indulge 
yourself and your child, then this 
is a good, clear, language- 
learning book. But if, like me, 
you have other children, it could 


make you feel the problem is too ~ 


volved with the programmes. 

I suggest that anyone who is 
interested should look at the 
book carefully before buying to 
decide for themselves whether 
they are the type who could 
work through it. The ideal place 
to make your mind up would be 
at your child’s school or health 
centre. Let’s Talk should be in 
the bookcase. 

Sandra Dalziel 


A Change of Rhythm: 
the consequences of a 
road accident 

by Jackie Keirs 

(Oxford: the author, £2.25) 


Dance was the motivating force 
in Jackie Keirs’ life until she re- 
ceived a head injury in a car acci- 
dent in 1978. This is her account 
of the physical, psychological 
and emotional changes she went 
through in the next 5 years. 

‘As parts of the account were 
written at different times, the 
continuity is a little jerky, but it 
serves to emphasise the swings 
of mood, memory and capability 
which Jackie experienced. 

Her story is augmented by a. 
medical resume of the effects of 
head injury and a view from one 
of her dance students. Jackie her- 
self gives an explanation of thala- 
mic pain which has been a con- 
stant problem since the acci- 
dent. (The thalamus is the part of 
the brain which perceives pain. 
When damaged it can amplify or 
produce painful sensations 
which have no physical basis. ) 

The booklet is amply illus- 
trated with drawings and photo- 
graphs of Jackie and her stu- 
dents, which capture the feeling 
of movement she found so ther- 
apeutic in her recovery. 

Jackie provides a vivid de- 
scription of what it is like to sus- 


tain head injury and having to re- 
learn the meaning of time, 
money and everyday things most 
people take for granted. Hope- 
fully her own determination will 
encourage others in a similar 
situation to persevere. 

Helen Gray 


Copies are available, price 
£2.25 including p & p, from The 
Spastics Society Bookshop, 12 
Park Crescent London WIN 
4EQ and Headway, 200 Man- 
sfield Road, Nottingham. 


Sign and Symbol Com- 
munication for Mentally 
Handicapped People 

by Philip Jones and Ailsa Cregan 
(Croom Helm, 1986, paperback 
£8.95) 


When there is the inevitable 
“clash of symbols” in the field of 
disability, it is not always easy for 
the practitioner to find impartial 
help. Much of the literature on 
sign and symbol is either an 
evangelical report on one par- 
ticular system or a_ very 
academic review paper on many. 
The publishers claim that this 
text “is an attempt to bridge the 
gap” and that “teachers and 
speech therapists should find the 
book an invaluable practical 
guide.” -. 

Overall, the book is a useful 
guide to augmentative com- 
munication. Chapters 2 and 3 
deal with the most common sign 
and symbol systems, .discussing 
key issues about their applica- 
tion. Chapter 4 covers display 
methods and Chapier 5 teaching 
strategies. To unify the book, 
Chapter 1 looks at attitudes to- 
wards non-speech systems and 
Chapter 6 makes some general 
comparisons between them. 

There is an extensive bib- 


liography and the style of writing 
is clear and very readable, unless 
you find the newspeak for non- 
handicapped communicators — 
“conversant” (in quotes) — a lit- 
tle grating. One attractive fea- 
ture is that the descriptions of 
sign and symbol systems are 
punctuated by Discussion Points 
on controversial issues sur- 
rounding the use of a particular 
system, providing an objective 
means of comparison. 

However, the text has some 
considerable flaws. First, there 
are a number of typographical 
errors which I personally found 
irritating (authors names mis- 
spelt, wrong dates for research, 
drawings for Cregan’s own Sig- 
symbols with wrong labels) and 
this makes it difficult to recom- 
mend as an authoritative refer- 
ence for students. Second, while 
Chapter 1 could well function as 
an introduction, a very poor in- 
troduction is grafted onto the 
beginning. It gives an unneces- 
sary review of legislation and 
then wanders into a one-page 
synopsis of behavioural techni- 
ques which contains totally false 
definitions of terms like “nega- 
tive reinforcement” — yet the re- 
ferences quoted for further read- 
ing do not make these errors. 

In summary, the book is quite 
comprehensive on _ usage, 
although it is a pity that one of 
the most recent eclectic de- 
velopments, Symbols for Maka- 
ton, is not mentioned. If it were 
to be re-edited without the in- 
troduction and _ the price 
brought down in line with the 
appearance, then I would wel- 
come it as an addition to the 
communication literature. As it 
is, the content is dear to the 
heart, but I’m afraid the price is 
too dear to the pocket. 


Trevor Stevens 
Castle Priory College 
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Television 


So many 
programmes 
on disability 


So many programmes last month 
deserve mention that it is going 
to be difficult to review them all. 

Where There’s Life (York- 
shire TV) attempted to handle 
disability positively, but man- 
aged to do more harm than good. 
The message behind the prog- 
ramme was “able-bodied people 
shouldn’t look down on disabled 
people because lessons can be 
learned from people who have a 
disability”. But the overall tone 
put people on pedestals. 

Personally, much as I wish not 
to be looked down on, I don’t 
wish to be looked up to, either. 
Not just because of my disability, 
anyway. 

World In Action: With Due 
Care (Granada TV), revealed the 
appalling conditions in a Scottish 
mental hospital. A very effective 
exposé. Perhaps, though, it’s 
efficacy would not have been 
diminished if they had allocated 
more time to community care as 
the positive alternative than they 
actually gave. Also the commen- 
tary kept referring to disabled 
people against pictures of ex- 
tremely mentally handicapped 
people, which could lead to con- 
fusion. 

Care On The Cheap (Chan- 
nel 4) made by Interface, ex- 
amined the inadequacies of 
DHSS care using 5 different case 
histories. The subject was 
worthy. I’m just not sure 
whether the arty style, which has 
always been associated with In- 


terface’s programmes, is 
appropriate to this type of sub- 
ject. 


Right To Reply (Channel 4) 
had a 20-minute debate on tele- 
vision and disability with Nabil 
Shaban and Rachel Hurst (British 
Council of Organisations of Dis- 
abled People) versus Peter 
Goodchild (Head of Plays, BBC) 
and Colin Shaw (Director of 
Programme Planning, Indepen- 
dent Television Companies 
Association. ) 

It was good to see it happen, 
but it only served to emphasise 
the gulf between the two sides. 
There was a sense of hurry be- 
cause they had to get through so 
many points in a short time. The 
producers offered sympathetic 
platitudes, but indicated no way 
forward. Not exactly a waste of 
time, but not progress either. 

Tell Them [’'m A Mermaid 
(Channel 4 repeat) was pro- 
duced by an American theatre 
workshop of women with disabi- 
lities. It mixed music, humour 
and personal experience in an 
essentially television form, 
which resulted in the most 
forceful, eloquent and positive . 
programme on disability that I 
have seen in ages. 

The only stange thing is that it 
was made by Embassy Television 
under the auspices of Michael 
Grade. He is now Controller of 
BBC1 and, from last month, 
director of programmes of BBC 
Television, and yet for the last 2 
years there has not been a glim- 
mer of anything remotely like 
Mermaid coming from the BBC. 
Mr Grade told me he is very 
proud of Mermaid . Rightly so. 
How about more then? 

Chris Davies 


Chris Davies is to be Disability 
Now’s television critic — on top 
of the other things he does for 
the newspaper. Not only ts he an 
avid viewer, but he’s been on 
both sides of the camera, as pre- 
senter and producer — Editor. 
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Top designers meet the challenge of disability 


Disabled and elderly people face 
similar problems. And now that 
disabled people seem to be liv- 
ing longer, they are experienc- 
ing more of them — for example I 
have premature arthritis caused 
by undue stress on my body in 
earlier years. So New Designs for 
Old exhibition sounded interest- 
ing. It was sponsored by the 
Helen Hamlyn Foundation and 
the Conran Foundation and held 
in the Boilerhouse of the Victor- 
ia and Albert Museum, London, 
last month. 

On show were products and 
equipment by some top desig- 
ners which could help older 
people to live fuller and more in- 
dependent lives at home. Some 
of the designs were only at the 
prototype stage, but others are 
already on the market. 


In the kitchen 


The advantage of the prototype 
Independent Living Kitchen, 
designed by Roland Gibbard, is 
that it can be installed in old or 
new kitchens by fixing polished 
veneered or plastic laminated 
panels to the walls while leaving 
cavity spacing behind for elec- 
trical cables. The panels have 
fixed shelves, metal hooks for 
hanging utensils, easy-slide 
drawers, and cupboards with 
rotating racks for comfortable 
access. Light fittings are under 
the lower-shelf of the wall units. 
A rail runs along the front of the 
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for elderly and disabled people 


working surfaces and the twin 
sink offering support for anyone 
who is unsteady. A removeable 
choppingboard can be hinged 
on to the rail. 

Worktop height can be ad- 
justed to suit the user when the 
kitchen is installed. A sturdy, 
adjustable stool with padded 
feet and a trolley are part of the 
design. 

Philips have supplied pro- 
totype electrical appliances. The 


ONE COMPLETED COUPON AND 
DISABILITY NOW IS ANYONE’S 


Disability Now is the newspaper for disabled people and 
professionals in the disability field. And it’s free! 


Every month it brings you: 


What’s going on in Parliament, 
around the country, abroad 
and in The Spastics Society. 


INFORMATION 


about benefits, conferences, 
services, aids and equipment, 
holidays, sport and leisure. 


VIEWS 


Professional and personal on 
anything to do with disability. 


FEATURES 


on politics, travel, motoring, 
micro-technology, fashion, 
books, the arts and personal 
problems. 


. If you're not getting Disability Now — or you know someone 
who isn’t but would like to — just complete the coupon below! 
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Halogen hob has a ceramic top 
with two heating elements at the 
back and‘a cool surface in front 
so that pans can be moved away 


The Halogen Hob, from Phillips 
Electronics. 


from the heat easily, without lift- 
ing. The Combi-oven a com- 
bined grill, micro-wave oven and 
conventional oven, has easy-to- 
grip controls. 

Other things I saw to make life 
in the kitchen easier were a large 
bread knife with an easy-grip 
handle and a clamped cutting 
board with protruding nails to 
anchor food while peeling or 
slicing. There was also a mela- 
mine plate with a “push-on” 


rim for a one-handed person and 
a glass with a stout, long stem. 
All these were designed by Ergo- 
nomi Design Gruppen = in 
Sweden, but available in this 
country. 

David Mellor showed a pro- 
totype design for cutlery for 
one-handed people. The 
handles are thick to help people 
who cannot grip easily, and the 
bowls of the spoon and fork are 
designed to hold and cut food 
while using little wrist action. 


Bathrooms 


Ideal-Standard are developing 
what could be a very useful 
shower-unit which fits into the 
space of an average bath. It has 
non-slip surfaces, hand-grips, 
a thermostatically-controlled 
shower mixer and an adjustable 
shower head. Kenneth Grange, 
who designed it, was trying to 
get away from the “clinical box” 
appearance and to provide a 
pleasurable and relaxing aid to 
safe bathing. There are heated 
lamps and a cupboard inside the 
unit for warm, dry towels. The 
unit is only suitable for people 
who can sit on a shower seat 
with the help of grab-rails, 
though changes may be made 
before the unit is marketed in 
early 1988. 


Cutting out draughts 


Lack of mobility at any age can 
cause people to stiffen up. Robin 
Day has_ re-designed the 
Richards Screen for people 
who have to sit in large, draughty 
rooms. It could be a real fuel say- 
er: the screen re-cycles heat and 
produces a warm glow in the 
room. Made of 3 lightweight ply- 
wood panels covered in front 
with metallic heat-reflecting 
material it can be folded away 
neatly. 


Clothes 


I was pleased to see Jane Ber- 
tram’s fabric on show in pro- 
totype designs made by Frances 
Cowper. The idea is the poly- 
styrene beads sandwiched be- 
tween two layers of cloth allow 
the fabric to breathe (see DN 


; Rifton 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A wide variety of special furniture and equipment for the handicapped child 


Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge E Sussex TN32 5DR phone 0580 880626 


Wolf Tools’ Autospade. 
February). At this exhibition 
there was a hypothermic sleep- 
ing bag which could also be used 
as a bed covering, and quilted 
clothes, among them a house- 
coat with wide sleeves, easy 
fastening and a leg wrap or 


“sarong” with an _ elasticated 
waist. 
Gardening 


The gardening enthusiast was 
not forgotten. Trigagrip tools, 
designed by someone with 
arthritis, have handles that give a 
better grip and firmer hold. The 
Autospade from Wolf Tools re- 
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quires no bending and has a — 


spring and lever action that re- 
places muscle effort and the 
secateurs hold cut stems be- 
tween their jaws so they don’t 
fall. Both from Wolf Tools. There 
was also a gardener’s belt for 
carrying tools round that looked 
like a gun holster, and a one- 
handed wheelbarrow 


Prototype cutlery designed by 
David Mellor. 


weighing only 15lb —- from 
Country Garden. Longhandled 
tools, such as the weed extrac- 
tor, from Wilkinson Sword, eli- 
minate stooping and bending. All 
are available now. 


For me, the Exhibition was a 
welcome sign that top designers 
are becoming aware of the prob- 
lems faced by ageing and dis- 
abled people. Let’s hope they 
can keep the prices down. 


Ergonomi Design Gruppen 
kitchen utensils are marketed 
by Llewellyn & Co, Carlton 
Works, Carlton Street Entrance, 
Liverpool L3 7ED. Tel: 051-236 
5311 

Richards Screen from Richards 
Thermal Centre, 29 Penycae 
Road, Port Talbot, § Glam. 
Gardening equipment ts sold at 
Clifton Nurseries, 5a Clifton 
Villas, Warwick Avenue, Lon- 
don W9. 2PH. Tel: 01-289 6851 
and other garden centres. 
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Edited by Simon Crompton 
Midland group’s 
million pound 
project 


A million pound integrated 
housing project for people with 
cerebral palsy is underway. 

It is being spearheaded by the 
Midland Spastic Association, 
who are working with the Spiral 
Housing Association. The 45- 
dwelling settlement will include 
25 for people with disabilities, 
who will be selected by the Mid- 
land Spastic Association. There 
will also be homes for elderly 
people. 

The development will be 
warden-controlled, but the resi- 


. dents will be able to live com-. 
pletely independently. 


The project is being carried 
out on the site of the Midland 
Spastic Association’s Carlton 
House School, which was the 
first day school for children with 
cerebral palsy when it opened in 
1947. The school has now been 
demolished, the site levelled and 
the foundations are being laid. It 
is next to the Association’s work 
and leisure centre. 

If all goes well, the houses 
should be completed by late 
next summer, and residents in- 
stalled by September. 

“We're well up to schedule,” 
says Brian Filkin, chairman of the 
management committee run- 
ning the project. “The weather’s 
been very good to us.” 


Bristol computer project provides “ 


19-year-old Andrew Hemmings tries out his new his new computer with Pru Greenwood, a teacher 


Bristol United Press 


ee ae 


of physically handicapped children, who ts responsible for assessment and training. 


Andrew Hemmings describes, through his new computer, what the 
Bristol Computer Project means to him 


For a few years I have been 
interested in computers, 
which I started doing whilst 
at the National Star Centre, 
Cheltenham. So it was a real 
thrill for me when our social 
worker, Andrew Cooper, 
helped me to achieve my 
ambition to have a computer 
through the Bristol and Dis- 
trict Spastics Association 


Revolutionary aid gives 


Debbie the chance to walk 


for the first time 


Thirteen-year old Debbie Burn 
has cerebral palsy and has never 
been able to walk unaided. She 
says her greatest ambition is to 
take her pet poodle out for a 
walk — and by next month she 
might have achieved just that if 
all goes well with the fitting of a 
revolutionary leg brace. 

Debbie, a member of the Cen- 
tral Northumberland Spastics 
Society, has been selected as one 
of the first people in the country 
trying out reciprocation gait 
orthosis. The walking technique, 
involving a special supporting 
brace, gained national publicity 
through a television programme 
about PC Philip Old, who was 
taught to walk again after being 
shot in the back. It was brought 
here from#merica by the WALK 
Fund. 

Out of the 2,000 people that 
flooded WALK with requests for 
help Debbie was one of the few 
considered: suitable for treat- 
ment. 

“I videoed the programme on 
PC Old by mistake,” says Deb- 
bie’s mum Liz. “But when I saw it 
I couldn’t believe my own eyes. 
It was so right for my daughter 
and she wants to walk so much.” 

Debbie has already been to St 
Vincents Hospital in Pinner, Mid- 
dlesex, and had plaster casts of 
her legs made so that the brace 
will fit exactly. She will return 
there on 20 July and, if all goes 
well, will walk away in a month’s 
time. 

“It will change our lives and 
give Debbie total freedom,” says 
Liz Burn. At the moment Debbie 
is apprehensive that the brace 
will not work. But if it does she 


will be able to go to the pictures 
on her own, walk upstairs, down- 
stairs — even walk backwards. 

“Debbie finds the idea of walk- 
ing backwards. fascinating, be- 
cause she’s never really consi- 
dered it before,” says Liz. “They 
teach you how to do everything 
you want in the brace, including 
how to put it on.” 

The brace, which looks similar 
to callipers but is much lighter, 
works by using movement above 
the legs to shift the body’s 
weight so that the legs can swing 
forward. It’s an energetic pro- 
cess and only reasonably fit peo- 
ple can cope. “I’ve got to work 
hard, haven’t I?” said Debbie to 
her mother when she watched a 
video of the brace in action. 

There is just one problem — 
the Burns cannot get the brace 
on the National Health Service 
(they recommended callipers) 
and have to raise £5,000 to pay 
for the brace (which has to be 
flown to America and back for 
special alterations for Debbie), 
physiotherapy, treatment and 
travel. 

After months of intensive fun- 
draising through coffee morn- 
ings, runs and raffles Liz Burn has 
raised £3,500. Over &300 came 
from a 16-mile sponsored run 
Debbie herself took part in. 

The Central Northumberland 
Spastics Society is helping out 
with the fundraising and chair- 
man June Day says that the group 
will make up from its funds what 
Liz cannot raise. 

For more information on the 
brace, contact the WALK Fund, 
Carmelite House, London EC4 
YOO. Tel: 01-353 6000, ext 407. 


Computer Project. 

It has made life so much 
more interesting and reward- 
ing, and communication is so 
much easier. Working out 
programmes is very satifying, 
and I enjoy word processing. 

At the day centre that I 
attend we have got a group of 
young physically handicap- 
ped people who are working 


together to do projects on the 
computer. So life for me has 
really started and I am en- 
joying every day so much 
more. I am now able to make 
good use of my life and it has 
opened up the way for me to 
work amongst other young 
people. So I can now say that a 
computer has given me a new 
lease of life. 


Debbie and her mum with 6 students from Ashington College, North- 
umberland, who raised £400 in a sponsored run. Left to right: Edwin 
Lake, headmaster of Riverbank School; Dale Reed; Andrew Hills; 


Steven Moscrop; Mick Rogerson; Graeme Lee. 


THE DRIVING FORGE BEHIND YOUR INDEPENDENCE 
CARCHAIR 


VAT and CAR TAX EXEMPT 
SUITABLE FOR PASSENGER & DRIVER 


Tetraplegic Chris Burns says: d 
“Car Chair solved my mobility problems”. 


a new lease of life” : 


Seven people with disabilities’ 
lives will be transformed by 
computer technology, thanks to 
a project funded by the Bristo! 
and District Spastics Association. 

The Bristol Computer Project 
believed to be the first Of its type 
in the country;‘assésses hand 
icapped people individually fo: 
the sort of microelectronic aids 
which would best suit them. 
then provides the equipment 
and trains them in its use. 

The project grew out of an in- 
creasing concern about the 
number of disabled people who 
were buying costly computers 
and then finding they could not 
use them or they did not suit 
their needs. 

Andrew Cooper, Area Social 
Worker of The Spastics Society’s 
West Region, was one of the 
founders of the scheme. 

“We've already supplied 5 
computers, and we’re about to 
supply 2 more,” he says. Pru 
Greenwood, who does the 
assessments, doesn’t recom- 
mend computers for everyone 
she sees. “She saw a girl the other 
day, who had had a computer re- 
commended to her by a shop,” 
says Andrew Cooper. “The fami- 
ly were about to buy it for 
£1,200, but then Pru found she 
wouldn’t have been able to use it 
anyway because she couldn’t see 
the screen well enough.” 

Pru Greenwood is a teacher of 
physically handicapped children 
and has managed Bristol Special 
Education Micro-Electronic Re- 
source Centre. 

Her wages come from an ini- 
tial cash injection of £3,000 
from the Bristol group and 
£2,000 from The Spastics Socie- 
ty’s regional fund. The two orga- 
nisations are now working close- 
ly together fundraising to buy 
the computers (each one costs 
around £1,500) and to ensure 
the continuation of the project 
long-term. 

The most recent event was a 
parachute jump by local fireman, 
and the chairman of the Bristol 
group’s computer project com- 
mittee, Peter Clery, who is him- 
self disabled, will be canoeing 
from Bath to Bristol to raise 
money. 

“There’s been a-lot of excite- 
ment about the project from the 
public,” he says, “and a lot of in- 
terest at our regional meeting in 
Exeter. There are 3 or 4 local 
spastics societies in the West Re- 
gion which are thinking of taking 
up the same idea.” 

There is, he says, a great de- 
mand for sucha service. 

“One of the most important 
uses is communication, but then 
you go on to education as well.” 


We helped Chris — now let us 
help you. Just complete the 
coupon and send it to Chris for 


more information. 


Chris Burns, Car Chair Ltd. 
Dept. 045, Car Chair House, 


Station Road Ind. Est., Hailsham, 
E. Sussex BN27 2ES Tel: (0323) 840283 
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Hydrocephalus: 
action needed on 
hidden problems 


In my column in the February 
issue I featured a letter from a 


parent of a teenager with 
arrested hydrocephalus and 
mild spasticity. | explained that 
hydrocephalus arises when the 
fluid in the brain builds up and is 
unable to drain away naturally. 
Sometimes a shunt has to be in- 
serted and sometimes the prob- 
lem rights itself. 

The build-up of fluid may, 
however, have damaged some 
parts of the brain and the effects 
on the person concerned are un- 
predictable. Hydrocephalus is 
frequently associated with other 
more visible disabilities like spi- 
na bifida and cerebral palsy and 
can occur after head injury and 
illnesses like meningitis. 

For those who have obvious 
disabilities the hidden problems 
arising from hydrocephalus can 
be very difficult to understand 
and for those who have no appa- 
rent physical 
situation is even more complex. 


@ The parents of an 8-year 
old child who developed 
hydrocephalus soon after his 
birth had not realised that his 
floppiness, lack of | co- 
ordination and severe learn- 
ing difficulties were probably 
due to cerebral palsy. They 
said the paediatrician had 
told them that their baby had 
had hydrocephalus, but no 
one had explained the cause 
of his other problems, which 
had increased as he got older. 
The parents said that as their 
son was not “spastic” they 
had not made the connection 
between his condition and 
The Spastics Society. They felt 
it would be helpful to be in 
touch with an organisation 
which specialised in cp. 


@ A woman in her fifties with 
arrested hydrocephalus and 
no visible disabilities had 
managed to hold down a sim- 
ple typing job for some years. 
She was very slow and lacking 
in initiative, but could man- 
age a routine job. As more 


Share Your Problems 


With Margaret Morgan 


disabilities the 


sophisicated equipment was 
introduced she became con- 
fused and was unable to grasp 
what seemed to be quite sim- 
ple instructions. The youn- 
ger girls in the office lost pati- 
ence with her and accused 
her of being lazy. This just 
created more bewilderment 
and unhappiness. In the end 
the firm had to terminate her 
employment and she _ has 
been unable to find another 
job. Her handicaps were not 
visible and no one really 
understood her problems or 
tried to find ways of helping 
her at work. 


@ Dr Ivancica Planinc from 
Zagreb in Yugoslavia, who is 
now in her mid-thirties, was 
born with cerebral palsy and 
later had meningitis. She has, 
however, achieved consider- 
able academic and profes- 
sional success and has pre- 
sented papers at several in- 
ternational conferences. 
1985 was a very difficult 
year for Ivancica and I have 
summarised a report which 
she prepared for me. 
“During the preparations 
for the International Cere- 
bral Palsy Society seminar in 
Cambridge in March 1985 I 
had to enter the University 
Hospital in Zagreb, due to se- 
vere health problems. These 
included vertigo, nausea and 
temporary paralysis of hands, 
arms and legs, as well as 
speech difficulties. The com- 
puter tomography examina- 
tion showed a surplus of 
cerebro-spinal fluid. 


Share your 
problems by 
phone 


If you want advice on a per- 
sonal or spiritual problem, 
why not talk to Lin Ber- 
wick, Disability Now’s 
telephone counsellor? 

Lin is at the end of the 
line on Monday after- 
noons from 1pm to 5pm, 
and on Thursdays from 
6pm to 10pm. 

Her telephone number 
is Hornchurch (04024) 
58325. 


' Simon Crompton 


As there was not enough 
experience in treating cere- 
bral palsied adults with hyd- 
rocephalus in Zagreb, I was 
sent to Munich in April 1985, 


where a_ ventriculo-atrial 
shunt was inserted. Unfortu- 
nately I had problems with 
this shunt and had to go to 
Munich again in June for a 
new one, which also proved 
unsuccessful. For a while I 
was completely paralysed 
and had a severe speech im- 
pairment. 

I had to have further 
surgery in September, when 
the shunt and the two 
haemotoma which had 
formed were removed. But 
without the shunt the fluid 
built up again and on 23 
September a new and diffe- 
rent type of shunt was in- 
serted. 

This seems to work satisfac- 
torily and I have had a period 
of intensive rehabilitation, 
which has_ restored my 
physical condition. I have, 
however, been having treat- 
ment for severe headaches, 
which I hope will be success- 
ful.” 


To increase understanding and 
to support parents and help pro- 
fessionals a Hydrocephalus Sup- 
port Group has been set up 
under the auspices of ASBAH. 
This does seem to be an area 
where other organisations like 
The Spastics Society, HEADWAY 
and MENCAP could join with 
ASBAH to press Government de- 
partments and local authorities 
to provide more appropriate ser- 
vices for those who have addi- 
tional, often unseen, disabilities 
caused by hydrocephalus. 


The Hydrocephalus Support 
Group, ASBAH (Association for 
Spina Bifida and Hydrocepha- 
lus), 22 Upper Woburn Place, 
London WC1, tel: 01-388 1382. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mental. Handicaps: Patterns 
for Living is an Open University 
course beginning in November 
concerned with the different 
lives, circumstances and needs 
of people with a mental hand- 
icap. Of interest to parents, care 
staff, nurses and _ volunteers. 
There is a discount on course 
materials before 20 November. 
Details from Jenny Rook, Dept of 
Health and Social Welfare, North 
Spur Building, OU, Walton Hall, 
Milton Keynes MK7 6AA. 


National Garden Festival. The 
Disablement Information and 
Advice Line for Stoke on Trent 
has a list of accessible accom- 
modation in the area for people 
wishing to visit the festival. Con- 
tact DIAL Stoke-on-Trent, Trent 
Centre, 645 Leek Road, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent ST1 3NF. Tel: 
(0782) 260744. 


Sisters Against Disablement 
Newsletter is a magazine or tape 
by and for women with disabili- 
ties (and everyone interested ). 


__ It covers such aspects as discri- 


mination, independent _ living, 


and access. Subscription £2.50 
for women with disabilities, £4 
unwaged individuals, £8 waged, 
£10 for funded groups. SAD 
Newsletter, 45 Savernake Road, 
London NW3 2SU. 


Special Children is a new 
monthly magazine for parents 
and professionals concerned 
with children who have special 
educational needs. It provides 
news and analysis of services. 
For a free copy of the first issue 
and an opportunity to subscribe 
for a year at a reduced rate send 
your name and address to Spe- 
cial Children, 73 All Saints Road, 
Kings Heath, pe igeey: eoe B14 
TLN. 


Learning to Drive in Leeds. 
The Fairway School of Motoring 
has a dual controlled automatic 
car fitted with the latest hand 
controls and an infra red remote 
controlled switching enabling 
people with even severe disabili- 
ties to learn to drive. A free 
assessment is first carried out by 
Clarks Independence Centre. 
Further details from Malcolm 


Kleiman, Dpt ADI RAC, Fairway 
School of Motoring, 123a New 
Road Side, Horsforth, Leeds. Tel: 
(0532) 589195. 


Housing and Furniture 5th 
edition, gives details of a wide 
range of equipment and installa- 
tions on the market, general 
housing information and points 
to consider before purchase. 
£3.95, plus 70p p&p from Equip- 
ment for the Disabled, Mary 
Marlborough Lodge, Nuffield 
Orthopaedic Centre, Heading- 
ton, Oxford OX3 7LD. Tel: 
(0865 ) 750103. 


Sweden Holiday Guide for 
the Disabled. This guide for 
physically handicapped 
travellers to Sweden (also with 
information for people who are 
blind, hard of hearing or have 
allergies) contains details of 
accommodation in hotels, chalet 
villages and campsites, informa- 
tion on activities and transport 
(for example, the Stockholm 
tube system is accessible to peo- 
ple with disabilities). Available 
from the Swedish National Tour- 
ist Office, Tour Information, 3 
Cork Street, London W1. Tel: 01- 
437 5816. 


What's On 


Courses at Castle Priory 

The Berweeke Skills Teaching System — 
this assessment and planning system developed for adults with disabi- 
lities in residential settings. Fees include a full pack of NFER materials. 
12-14 September. Tuition £80, residence £42, non-residence £15. 


a workshop on the use of 


Understanding and Coping with Staff Stress — a workshop and 
seminar for managerial staff. Led by Roy Bailey. 19-21 September. 
Tuition £48, residence £42, non-residence £15. 


Revised Makaton Vocabulary — workshops of Beginners, Intermedi- 
ate and Advanced Programmes. 3-5 October. Tuition £47, residence 
£42, non-residence £15. 


Work Placement Schemes for Adults with Disabilities — for ATC/ 
SEC staff, workshop supervisors and staff from work experience 
schemes. 8-10 October. Tuition £47, residence £42, non-residence 
£15. 


Working with Special Needs Children in the Ordinary and Spe- 
cial School: Classroom and Individual Management — a one day 
course for teachers and classroom staff from special and mainstream 
schools. 11 October. £12 inclusive of lunch. 


For more information about any of these courses, write to Castle 
Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. Tel: 
(0491) 37551. 


Conferences and Leisure 


Disability and Technology is a practical day course on 14 July at 
Bronham Hospital, Bedford. Areas covered include using computers 
with slow learners and technology with profoundly mentally hand- 
icapped people. There is also an exhibition of aids and equipment. 
Fees: £8 for families; £7 for professionals; £6 for voluntary workers, 
students, disabled people and relatives; £5 for ACTIVE members. De- 
tails from David Malcolm, Residents’ Training Unit, Bromham Hospit- 
al, Bromham, Bedford MK43 8HL. Tel: (02302) 2095. 


Care in Action is the subject of Age Concern England’s annual confer- 
ence and exhibition on 21-22 July at City University, London. Fee £16. 
Further information from Age Concern England, 60 Pitcairn Road, 
Mitcham, Surrey CR4 3LL. Tel: 01-640 5431. 


Disability — Our Arts, Our Culture is a day of exhibitions, perform- 
ances and debates leading to the establishment of London’s first Dis- 
ability Arts Forum. 26 July, 12.30 onwards at The Albany Empire in 
Deptford, London. Artists include Graeae Theatre Company, Nabil 
Shaban and Kevin Mulhearn. £5 day fee. Further details from Artsline, 
5 Crowndale Road, Camden, London NW 1. Tel: 01-388 2227. 


Disability — Living Outside Hospital is a conference on 11 Septem- 
ber on how people with disabilities care for themselves in the com- 
munity and whether the help available is adequate. Speakers include 
people with disabilities, carers and doctors. Of interest to disabled 
people, professionals and carers. Further information from Amanda 
Rigby, Department D, Parkinson’s Disease Society, 36 Portland Place, 
London W1N 3DG. Tel: 01-323 1174. 


The Teaching Activities of an Aids Centre is a seminar to identify 
groups using the Aid Centre and their different teaching needs on 15 
September. It will also look at audio-visual teaching aids and finance. 
Further information from Wales Council for the Disabled, Caerbragdy 
Industrial Eastate, Bedwas Road, Caerphilly, Mid Glamorgan CF8 3SL. 
Tel: (0222) 887325. 


Artability is a multi-media event with performances, workshops, 
films, videos, displays and seminars covering all aspects of arts provi- 
sion for people with disabilities. Organised by the Carnegie Council 
for the Arts and Disabled People, it takes place on 22-24 September in 
Manchester and costs £65 for all 3 days. Further information and 
booking forms from Alan Courtney, Artability, Freepost, 33 Lans- 
downe Road, Worcester WR1 1BR. Tel: (0905 ) 22653. 


Bobath Therapy Course. A two-day course for teachers working 
with handicapped children on 22-23 September comprising lectures 
and demonstrations. Fee £40. For a course programme write to The 
Secretary, The Bobath Centre, 5 Netherhall Gardens, London NW3 
SRN. Tel: 01-435 3895. 


Gardening for Elderly People — Provision and Practice is the 
subject of the 5th Annual General Meeting of the Federation to Prom- 
ote Horticulture for Disabled people. 11-12 September at The Welsh 
College of Horticulture, Mold. Fee £47.50. For a copy of the program- 
me contact Monica Rhodes, Honorary Secretary, FPHD, The Drove, 
Gillingham, Dorset SP8 4RE. Tel: (074 76) 2369. 


The Watercress Line. This Hampshire steam railway has an open day 
for disabled passengers on 28 September. There will be additional staff 
and guides to help. Booking form and details from Judith James, 
Marketing Officer, Mid Hants Railway plc, Alresford Station, Alresford, 
Hampshire $024 9JG. Tel: (0962 ) 734200. ; 


Disabled Living Exhibition. Around 20 companies will be exhibit- 
ing aids and equipment from 29 September to 1 October at the Holi- 
day Inn, Plymouth. On 30 September there will also be a conference — 
Disability, Technology and Education — at the Polytechnic Hoe Cen- 
tre, Notte Street, Plymouth. Further details from Nick Clarke, Depart- 
ment Officer, The Spastics Society, Rockville House, Rockville Park, 
Plymstock, Plymouth PL9 7DG. Tel: (0752) 492161. 


Technology in Sport and Recreation for Disabled People is a 
seminar taking place on 11-12 October in Sydney, Australia, organised 
by Technical Aid to the Disabled. Further information from TADSEM 
‘86 Co-ordinator, PO Box 108, Ryde 2112, Australia. 
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June was a big month for Larry 
Walters — he was elected chair- 
man of the Midlands Region of 
The Spastics Society and 
awarded an MBE for his services 
to industry in the Queen’s Birth- 
day Honours. 

A member of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, a chartered 
engineer and an MSc, he. de- 
signed a_ successful high- 
powered electric motor for the 
Lucas) Company’s Advanced 
Electric Vehicle project. He is 
now editor of the Lucas research 
journal Research Horizons. 

He was a member of the Gov- 
ernment Committee on Restric- 
tions Against Disabled People, 
and advisor to Granada Televi- 
sion and has been a member of 
the Solihull Health Authority 
since 1977. 


Outgoing chairman of the 


Midlands Region, Clem Wood, 
resigned on health grounds. The 
Spastics Society’s London Re- 
gion also has a new chairman — 
Bil Richards who replaces 
Lawrence Clarke. 


Margaret Ridley, an ex-head 


teacher of The Spastics Society’s 
Trengweath School, . received 
the MBE for her services to the 
handicapped in Plymouth and 
Elizabeth Greeley, a member 
of the 62 Club, received the 
British Empire Medal. 


Others in the 


Queen’s Birthday 
Honours list 


Duncan Watson, CBE (Chairman, Royal 
National Institute for the Blind ). 
Cynthia Clayton, OBE (UK Branches 
Committee, Save the Children Fund). 
Doreen Fison, MBE (For services to the 
elderly and disabled in Ayrshire ). 
Thomas Hood, MBE (For services to 
the training and rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled). 

Monica McCullen, MBE (For charitable 
services to the visually and physically 
handicapped. 

Ann Rachlin, MBE (Chairman, Beeth- 
oven Fund for Deaf Children ). 

Barbara Shanks, MBE (For services to 
the handicapped in Cumberland). 
Percy Stoker, MBE (For services to the 
handicapped in Derbyshire). 


| PEO Pie 
MBE for Larry 


OBITUARY 


When Arthur Edwards watch- 
ed an athlete with cerebral palsy 
from Rotherham proudly car- 
rying the Union Jack round the 
Sports Arena in Rome in 1980, 
it was perhaps his greatest 
moment. 

The athlete headed the British 
team at the 24-nation Spastic 
Games. It was ‘Arthur Edwards’ 
inspiration, drive and energy 
which had made it possible, in- 
deed had started and built up the 


‘whole idea of athletics for peo- 


ple with cerebral palsy. He suc- 
ceeded because he was never a 
“Yes” man. 

Arthur Edwards, MBE, died in 
May this year. His loss is a sad 
one. He believed so strongly in 
the phrase “Don’t just wish you 
could do it, DO IT,” and it was his 


‘motto throughout his service 


with The Spastics Society. 

His career began in 1965 as 
physical education master at the 
Society’s Delarue School. At that 
time the very idea of cp sports 
was a “nonsense” and contrary to 
the advice of physiotherapists. 
He began by teaching all the 
pupils to swim and then organis- 
ing a swimming gala. He could 
see no reason why spastic 
youngsters should be denied the 
thrills and efforts of athletic 
competition. 

Then, soon afterwards, he sug- 
gested riding. “Outrageous!” But 
at the stables near Delarue he 
helped to give birth to Riding for 
the Disabled, that splendid, now 
nationwide organisation. 

In 1966 he had the brilliant 
idea of wheelchair dancing, an 
idea he got from watching the 


policy on arts and disability. 


Assistant to 


disabilities. 


annum secretarial allowance. 


beliefs. 


Arts and Disability 


The Arts Council is seeking to appoint an Officer and an Assistant who 
will be responsible for implementing and developing the Council's 


Arts and Disability Officer 


Reporting to the Controller of Planning and working closely with all 
departments of the Council, the Officer will be responsible for advising 
Arts Council clients and other organisations, and generally promoting 
good practice with regard to arts and disability. He/she will also 
administer the assessment and monitoring of clients’ performance in 
relation to the Council’s Code of Practice on Arts and Disability and 
undertake a number of other important tasks. A thorough knowledge 
and exgerience of the subsidised arts sector coupled with an 
understanding of the arts needs of people with disabilities are essential 
requirements of this challenging job. 


Salary onascale from £10,795-£13,306 per annum. 


Arts and Disability Officer 


This postis to support the work of iy, Arts and Disability Officer, 
especially in key areas such as disability awareness training. Good 
typing and secretarial skills are required (but shorthand is not essential). 
As the person appointed will be required to deputise for the Arts and 
Disability Officer in his/her absence, good organisational ability anda 
willingness to take on responsibility are also essential, as is an 
understanding of the needs of people with disabilities in relation to the 
arts. This post will probably be of most interest to a person with 


Salary ona scale £7,672-£8,891 per annum plus currently a £400 per 


For application forms and job descriptions please contact 
the Personnel Department, Arts Council, 105 Piccadilly, 
London W1V OAU. Tel: 01-629 9495 Ext. 266. Closing 

date for receipt of applications: 14th July 1986. 
The Arts Council welcomes applications from all 
sections of the community regardless of race, 


colour, ethnic or national origins, marital status, 
sex, sexual orientation, disability or religious 
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Royal Horse Artillery man- 
oeuvres at the Olympia Tattoo 
on TV. Within a few years that 
was also a national event. 

In 1966, too, he entered a 
team of 9 in the Paraplegic 


- Olympics in Roehampton. The 


team swept the board taking 37 
gold medals and were asked not 
to come again as they provided 
unfair competition. 

So he started The Spastics 
Games and in 1969 went nation- 
al, throwing the competition 
open to other schools for physi- 


_cally handicapped people. 


In 1972 he ran the first Inter- 
national Games with teams from 
Holland and Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Scotland, England and 
Wales. Four years later the num- 
ber was up to 24. 

Regrettably even at this stage 
there was very little financial and 
public relations support for the 
Games from The Spastics Socie- 
ty, much to his disappointment. 
His fight to give youngsters with 
cp the chance to prove them- 
selves in their own way tfe- 
mained a lonely one. Arthur rich- 
ly deserved his MBE. 

Ian Dawson-Shepherd 


David Graham 


I should like to pay tribute to a 
very dear friend whose life was 
dedicated to. the service of 
others. 

Alison Tennant OBE died in 
Westminster Hospital last month 
— she was 82. She and I were col- 
leagues as Trustees of Alison 
House — the short-stay home for 
mentally and physically hand- 
icapped young adults in St Johns 
Wood that is jointly adminis- 
tered by The Spastics Society, 
The Westminster Society for 
Mentally Handicapped Children 
and Adults and the Catholic 


CLASSIFIED 


For Sale 
DASHING DUDLEY POWER PLUS. 
Customised indoor/outdoor 16 in. 
wheelchair. As new. Complete with 
lights, horn, battery charger. Battery un- 
used. Cost £1,685. Bargain £1,100. Tel: 
01-609 6846. 


EVEREST & JENNINGS electric home 
and garden chair, model UE904. Climbs 
low kerbs. Only used 8 months, excel- 
lent condition. Cost £1,500, sell for 
£850 ono. Tel: 01-599 4276. 


BEC CURB-CLIMBING WHEELCHAIR 
complete with rain cape. As new. Under 
guarantee until August 1986. £600 ono. 
Contact Mr & Mrs Rowbotham, Pennyc- 
ross, 130 Woodbury Road, Halesowen, 
W Midlands. Te/: 021-422 8391. 


LARK ELECTRIC SCOOTER for dis- 
abled. Including shopping basket and 
lights. Excellent condition. £595. Tel: 
021-458 1720 after 6pm. 


WHITE ENVELOPES size C6 (6" x 4172"). 
Good quality, ideal for Xmas cards. 5Op 
per 100 (plus VAT and postage ). Send 
SAE for sample to Spastic Work Centre, 
13 Geneva Road, Kingston, Surrey. 


MOTORISED CARAVAN. BMC Sherpa 
Highwayman. CI. Coachbuilt 1977/78, 1 
owner. 68,000 miles. Fitted with dual in- 
valid controls, hand operational plus 
conventional drive. Usual well- 
appointed CI fitments. £3,950. Mr Baker 
Tel: 01-708 5040. 


 Find-a-Friend 
HANDICAPPED YOUNG MAN would 
like to correspond with a young lady by 
exchanging cassette tapes. Please con- 
tact Dennis Rowe, C/o Midland Spastic 
Association, Victoria Road, Harborne, 
Birmingham B17 OAQ. 


YOUNG LADY, aged 23 would like a 
penfriend. Interests include music (pop 
and classical ), the countryside and meet- 
ing people. Write to Angela Wales, Prin- 
cess Marina Centre, Chalfont Road, Seer 
Green, Nr Beaconsfield, Bucks HP9 2QR. 


1& 


Handicapped Children’s 
lowship, Westminster. 

Alison masterminded the de- 
velopment of the joint project in 
the mid ’70s and watched over 
its progress with a fierce mater- 
nal eye. The building opened in 
1976 and was named after her. 

When, in the early ’80s, it be- 
came clear that changes were 
needed, and later when it was 
essential to either buy the pre- 
sent home from Westminster 
Council or find cheaper premis- 
es, Alison formed an Appeal 
Committee and worked herself 
and everyone near her relent- 
lessly to raise money. Our last 
Trustees meeting was held at Ali- 
son’s bedside in Westminster 
Hospital at the end of May. 

Sadly the appeal fund is still 
almost £200,000 short of the 
amount required to buy and con- 
vert the building. We have until 
the end of July to raise enough to 
make a bridging mortgage a 
realistic possibility. 

Alison was a rare eccentric — 
an independent spirit who 
fought for what she believed in. 
She serviced her own ancient 
Morris Minor van until very re- 
cently, and rode a_ bicycle 
through London until last year. 
She was doing all her own de- 
corating and carpentry until 
friends begged her to stop this 
April. 

She was loving and gentle, ob- 
stinate and autocratic, deter- 
mined, forceful and very under- 
standing. It was a very great pri- 


Fel- 


Extra special 
Bangkok 
Rice 


rendition of One Night in Bang- 
kok from the musical Chess. 


The Shaftesbury Avenue Ga!. 
Ball, held at the Savoy las: 
month, has raised over £5006 


Tim Rice leads the cabaret in = 


vilege to know and work with 
her. I know she wouldn’t want to 
be mourned, but would urge us 
all to get on with the work. 

Ann Hithersay 
Alison Tennant asked _ that 
donations to her memory be 
made to the Alison House 
Appeal, c/o Alison House, Aber- 


for The Stars Organisation fo 
Spastics, The Royal Society fox 
Mentally Handicapped Children 
and Adults and The Shaftesburv 


Homes Arethusa. 
It was held as part of the Shaf- 
tesbury Avenue  Centenar, 


celebrations and guests include. 
B A Robertson and Christopher 


corn Place, London NW8 9XP. Biggins. | 


Disability Unit 
The Council’s Disability Unit is concerned with providing Equal Opportunities 
in employment and services to all people with disabilities in Hackney, with 
particular reference to the needs of women and black and ethnic minorities. 


Head of Disability Unit 


Grade PO2 £13,830 to £14,979 p.a. inc. 

To advise the Council and Directorates in the development, implementation 
and co-ordination of effective policies, practices and procedures aimed at 
recognising the needs and furthering the interests of people with disabilities 
and to provide maximum opportunities for people with disabilities to partici- 
pate fully with the community. You will also be required to supervise and 
co-ordinate the staff within the Unit. 

Please quote Ref CESK961/DN 


Community Liaison/ 


Outreach Officer 
Grade SO1 £11,955 to £12,597 p.a. inc. --> 


To improve communications between the Council and people with disabilities 
in the community, and develop means of effective consultation. You will also 
be helping to create an information base on disability as a means of assisting 
the Council to ensure that its services are reflecting the interests of people 
with disabilities. 

Please quote Ref CESK962/DN 


Staff Support Worker 


Grade Scale 6 £10,908 to £11,625 p.a. inc. 
To advise on the needs and requirements of staff with disabilities and to 
assist in meeting those needs, at both personal and policy levels. Specifically 
this will include facilitating staff with disabilities in such areas as training and 
career development, personal support needs, aids and adaptations, etc. You 
will also be involved in organising disability awareness training. 
Please quote Ref CESK963/DN 
For all posts you should have a direct personal knowledge/experience of 
disability, and must show a commitment to advancing the interests of people - 
with disabilities. The ability to compile and interpret reports as well as the 
ability to work as part of a team are both essential. 
Job share applications will be welcomed with or without a partner. 
Application forms are available from John Penney, Head of Personnel 
Services, Town Hall, Mare Street, E8 1EA or telephone 01-986 5331 (24 
hour answering service) quoting reference. 

Closing date: 18th July, 1986 
The Council intends to decentralise its services, therefore the duties, hours of 
work or location of these posts may be subject to change. 


4k: HACKNEY COUNCIL 


N y: /s Working for local people 


We positively welcome applications from 
black people, disabled people and women where 
they are under-represented in particular jobs. 
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English athletes shatter four world records 


Howard Bailey reports 

In the run-up to the 6th World 
CP Championships in Belgium 
this month, 3 English athletes 
have already broken world re- 
cords. 

Michael Walker (Newcastle) 
has beaten the world record in 
two events. He threw the javelin 
17.20m (previous world record 
was 14.93m) and the discus 
31.20m (previous record 
28.48m). 

In the female Class 3 javelin, 
Ann Trotman (Bristol) managed 
5.60m (previous record 5.42m). 

And in the female Class 4 club, 
Sylvia Payne (Dorset) put on 
nearly a metre — from 17.06m to 
17.93m. 

They were all taking part in 
the National Athletics Cham- 
pionships at the Alexander Sta- 
dium in Birmingham last month. 

While their success marks the 
pinnacle of achievement, others 
contributed to what has become 
a phenomenal increase in stan- 
dards this season. In the 5 re- 
gional athletics meetings in May 
which produced 170 qualifiers 


for the national meeting, 30 En- 
glish and Welsh records were 
broken. 

More athletes have also been 
taking part: 676 compared to 
528 last year. It is encouraging to 
see more people from residen- 
tial centres coming forward. 

At the national swimming 
championships, also held in 
Birmingham, the standard was 
again very high. Twelve national 
records were broken. ; 

The Class 2 events saw Mark 
Chard (Cheltenham ) battling it 
out with Peter Smith (Rugby ) in 
the male section, and Diane Wis- 
combe (Poole) with Tracy Jen- 
nings (Coventry ) in the female. 

In Class 4 female, no more 
than a second ever separated 
Joanne Cousins (Havant) from 
Jane Stidever (Coalville ). 

It is good to see new swim- 
ming stars emerging. Paul Han- 
cock (Delarue), Christine 
Brown (Rushmoor ) and Charlot- 
te West (St Roses) showed that 
the future is bright for our 
national and international com- 
petitors. 


throw of 17.20m. 


ichael Walker beating the world record for javelin with a mighty 


Bob Bebbington 


The big push 


The next 2 months promise a 
gruelling test of endurance for 
24-year-old Henry Tunney. He 
will be pushed the 1,500 miles 
from Lands End to John O’Groats. 

On the way, Henry, who is sev- 
erely disabled with cerebral pal- 
sy and cannot speak, aims to in- 
ctease the public’s awareness of 
the needs of handicapped peo- 
ple and their rights. 

He also hopes to _ raise 
£100,000 for the AIDIS Trust, a 
charity supplying communica- 
tion aids to disabled people. 
Henry himself talks through a 
computer. 


For more information, contact 
Rob Neville-Jones, 12 Althorpe 
Mews, London SW11 3PD. 


Meagre support for charities from health 
authorities, new figures reveal 


Health authorities gave just 0.01 
per cent of their total expendi- 
ture to the voluntary sector in 
1984/85, says a new report. 

The figures, published by the 
Charities Aid Foundation, reflect 
the first year in which voluntary 
organisations were entitled to 
apply for joint finance from 
health authorities and local au- 
thorities directly. They also 
show the extent to which volun- 
tary organisations and health au- 
thorities have responded to the 
DHSS’s Care in the Community 
circular. 

Speaking at the launch of the 
figures last month, Michael 


udd 


sfield Examiner 


Arthur Ledgard (left) is presented with the keys for a Vauxhall Bel- 
mont by the Mayor of Kirklees before the DDMC’s rally last month. 


Round-Britain rallying call 


Six people with disabilities 
drove over a thousand miles 
each on the first round-Britain 
rally for motorists with disabili- 
ties. 

All got round safely — the only 
thing that was dented was confi- 
dence in the commitment of 
major car manufacturers to sup- 
port such ventures. 

“The response was very disap- 
pointing,” says Arthur Ledgard, 
chairman of the Disabled Drivers’ 
Motor Club, which organised 
the rally. “Austin Rover didn’t 
want to know. They didn’t come 
up with any cash for us, even 
though we had 2 of their cars 
running.” 

Other manufacturers were 
more helpful — Vauxhall espe- 
cially, which loaned a Vauxhall 
Belmont for Arthur Ledgard to 
compete in, cash for petrol, car 
rally stickers and 2 double-page 
adverts for DDMC’s journal. 


As things are, the cost of stag- 
ing the 2-week rally should be 
made up by the end of the year. 

The Disabled Drivers’ Motor 
Club, established in 1922 by ex- 
servicemen from the Great War, 
aims to protect the interests of 
all disabled drivers and now has 
a membership of 13,000. 

The main object of the rally, 
which took in Norwich, Lincoln, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Carlisle, Warrington, 
Birmingham and Bristol, was 
self-publicity. The 6 drivers, in- 
cluding 2 with ankylosing spon- 
dilitis, 1 with cerebral palsy, 1 
with paraplegia, 1 amputee and 1 
with a heart condition, were 
greeted with civic receptions in 
several of their stop-off points. 


For more information, con- 
tact DDMC, 1a Dudley Gardens, 
Ealing, London W13 9LU. Tel: 
01-840 1515. 


Brophy, director of CAF, said: 
“These figures do seem to de- 
monstrate that there is a vacuum 
of policy in this area.” 

He pointed to the “amazingly 
low” figure of £10.4 million 
being given to voluntary orga- 
nisations by health. authorities, 
and the “extraordinary varia- 
tions” between health author- 
ities. For instance, the figures 
show that whereas a regional 
health authority such as North 
East Thames gives a total of 
£1,500,712 in grants and dona- 
tions to voluntary organisations, 
the Oxford Regional Health Au- 
thority gives only £42,934. 

“There is no strategic thought 
on the voluntary sector in gov- 
ernment policy,” said Michael 
Brophy. 

AJ Merifield, Under Secretary 
of Regional Liaison on the NHS 
Management Board, welcomed 
the statistics, but was “surprised” 
at the low total given to volun- 
tary organisations. 

“The voluntary sector must 
understand the problems facing 
Health Authorities with very 
complex issues of providing 
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care, and the problems arising at 
a time of change,” he said. 

The disparities in the statistics 
should provide a stimulus for 
questions to be asked on a local 
level, in the light of local needs, 
he said. “It is most important that 


development does. take root. 


within regions, districts and 
units.” 

This is the first time figures on 
health authority grants to the 
voluntary sector have been pub- 
lished, and CAF now hope to do 
the same every year. Their sur- 
vey of health authorities drew a 


90 per cent response. 


Health Authority Support of 
Charitable Bodies, price £5, is 
available from the Publications 
Department, Charities Aid 
Foundation, 48 Pembury Road, 
Tonbridge, Kent TN9 2D. 


J&M 


INSURANCE CONSULTANTS 
20 CARDIFF ROAD, LUTON 
(0582) 421432 


From: £75.00 


paid to charity of your choice for each of the 
following taken out in any part of the U.K. 
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1st or 2nd Mortgages 
(100% up to £50,000 S.T.S.) 


Witt 
Remortgages up to 95% of value 
ene 
All forms of Life Assurance 
gts 7 
Pensions (Private or Company) 

: WLI 
Competitive Legal Fees arranged 


Tell your family and friends now and ring us 
for a quotation on 0582 421432 


Hospital : : 


forced to 3 
fundraise for 
disabled 
children 


A Hospital children’s centre has 
been forced to raise its own 
funds to give children with dis- 
abilities essential therapy. 


Budgets in the Basildon and 


Thurrock Health Authority are 
so stretched that the Basildon 
Hospital Children’s Centre, 
opened 3 years ago, has never 
had a full-time specialist staff. Up 
until now, the centre has been 
empty every afternoon. 

But with over £10,000 
already raised, the centre has 
just “bought” the services of a 


physiotherapist for one day a 


week. A full-time occupational 

therapist will be taken on soon. 
“At the moment we're so 

stretched that staff are giving 


over 100 per cent more than ~ 


they’re meant to,” says Edna 
Wardall, appeal secretary. 

“Both the parents and chil- 
dren could do with a lot more 
time at the centre than they get,” 
she says. “Many of the Downs’ 
Syndrome children we have 
here now go to normal schools — 
but they could do so much more. 
They only get one morning a 
week here.” 

Health authorities are now 
empowered to set up trust funds 
under the 1980 Health Services 
Act. So paediatrician Dr Ann Ban- 


nister decided to resort to public | 


appeal after prolonged attempts 
at getting more staff from a 
health authority whose budgets 
have been severely cut in the last 
3 years. 

“] think it’s true that handicap- 
ped children are suffering a lot 
because of the lack of health au- 
thority funds,” she says. “Any- 
thing which involves expansion 
or isn’t seen as life-saving doesn’t 
get the budgets,” she says. 

Parents and staff aim to raise 
£75,000 through the Basil Bear 
Appeal and “buy” 1'% phy- 
siotherapists, a full-time occupa- 
tional therapist and a nearly full- 
time speech therapist. 
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